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Most for Your Money 
From every standpoint . . . 


Not How Big? But How 


The ability of any motor grader to do hard cutting, and 
move big blade loads of material in the lower gears, 
where heavy work is done, depends entirely upon the 
amount of weight carried on driving wheels. Total 


weight has nothing to do with it. 





first cost, operating cost and 
upkeep .. . the A-W 

Power Grader gives you more 
for your money . . . moves 

30 percent more material than 
an ordinary grader of equal 
weight and horsepower; 

and as much material 

as heavier, more expensive 
graders . . . as explained in the 
diagrams at the right. 


SIZE IS NOT 
THE MEASURE OF 
MOTOR GRADER 
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10,000 LBS. 23,250 LBS. 


23,250 18S. 


ABOVE: This Austin-Western Power Grader weighs 23,250 
Ibs.—all carried on driving wheels. Working in average dirt, 
it has a blade pull of 12,750 Ibs. 


BELOW: To obtain the same blade pull, an ordinary motor 
grader would have to carry 23,250 Ibs. on its rear drivers; 
PLUS a 10,000 Ibs. on its dead front end, for a total of 
33,250 Ibs. 
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PERFORMANCE : 















Power Graders - Motor Sweepers 
Road Rollers - Hydraulic Cranes Construction Equipment Division 
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33,250 LBS. 


There’s more to the story. All-Wheel Steer . . . another exclusive Austin-Western feature . . . makes 
the machine twice as maneuverable as graders with front steer only; while the Controlled Traction 
made possible by the teamwork of All-Wheel Drive and All-Wheel Steer moves more material . . . 
moves it farther . . . moves it faster. Your nearby Austin-Western distributor will be glad to tell you 
the whole story of “The Power Graders That Have Everything.” 


Manufactured by 


AUSTIN-WESTERN WORKS 
CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT DIVISION 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corporation 


AURORA, ILLINOIS 





12,750 LBS. 


12.750 LBS. 
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A PRICELESS ASSET... 


The forest resources of the South are of inestimable 


importance to the economy of the region and our nation. 


Every dictate of common sense suggests that we give 
them adequate protection, wise management and full utili- 
zation. The Industrial Department of the Seaboard Air Line 
Railroad, through its Forestry Division, is working energeti- 
cally and continually with landowners and various agencies 


toward the attainment of this goal. 


industrial Department 


Seaboard Air Line Railroad Company 
Norfolk 10, Virginia 
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THROUGH THE HEART OF THE SOUTH 
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january Issue 


EpITOR: 

I cannot resist the impulse to write you 
saying that in my opinion the January 
issue Of AMERICAN Forests is one of the 
best that I have ever seen. I am speaking 
of it from the standpoint of the ordinary 
reader who necessarily makes up the bulk 
of our circulation. The subject matter is 
interesting and the general readability — 
if that is a properly descriptive term — is 
exceptionally high. 


Karl T. Frederick 

Kobbé, Thatcher & Frederick 
61 Broadway 

New York 6, New York 


EpiTor: 

I just received the January issue of 
AMERICAN Forests, and was pleased to see 
your front cover devoted to a_ striking 
photo of soil and water conservation work 
in the form of a raindrop, referring to the 
recent Watershed Congress. 


I did not find any explanation of the- 


photograph anywhere in the magazine. Just 
in case you do not have the information, 
may I volunteer the following: 

The photo shows a portion of the Mark 
N. Witmer farm near Dalmatia, Northum- 
berland County, Pennsylvania, in the 2,000 
acre Stone Valley Watershed inhabited by 
Pennsylvania Dutch farmers. Mr. Witmer 
has been active in the affairs of the North- 
umberland County Soil Conservation Dis- 
trict since its formation in 1943, and has 
been largely responsible for the progress 
that has been made in this small water- 
shed. Nineteen out of twenty-one farmers 
are carrying out conservation plans made 
with the assistance of Soil Conservation 
Service technicians. The other two farm- 
ers are attempting to do the job as nearly 
as they can without requesting district 
assistance. 


D. Joseph Sacco 

Chairman, Keystone Chapter 

Soil Conservation Society of America 
Sunbury, Pennsylvania 


We Stand Corrected 
Epitor: 

Please refer to the photo I submitted 
which was selected for use in the January 
issue of “our” magazine. Through error, 
either on my own or other, the diameter 
of the tree was given in the caption as 
twenty feet. Actually, it is only twenty 
inches I am sorry to report. Sure hope you 
don’t get too many letters pointing out this 
error. 

Edward C. Cordon 
622 Pierce Avenue 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


Epitor: 

On page 64 of the January 1956 Amert- 
CAN FORESTS magazine you have a picture 
taken by E. C. Cordon for which you paid 
$10. I don’t blame you a bit for paying 
the money for that picture. I would also 
gladly pay the same for a picture of a 
loblolly pine tree 20 feet in diameter as 
the caption under the picture states. 

_May I suggest that you add the 20 foot 
diameter loblolly pine to your list of giant 





trees. I spent two years in the South and 
never ran across a tree that large of that 
species. 
Paul R. Flink 
Forest Entomologist 
Department of Conservation 
Lansing 26, Michigan 


Colonel Greeley 
Epiror: 

Your article on Colonel Greeley in the 
January issue of AMERICAN Forests was a 
fascinating glimpse of Colonel Bill at work. 
I was privileged to know Colonel Greeley 
only during the last few years of his life, 
but this was enough to give me an indica- 
tion of his enormous energy and prodigious 
achievements. 

One point that you mention on page 46, 
is particularly interesting. It concerns Col- 
onel Bill’s activity during the 1930’s in 
opposition to the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 





ments. During the fall of 1954 Colonel Bill 
participated in a seminar of mine dealing 
with trade in forest products, during which 
he took a very outspoken free-trade posi- 
tion. When I asked him whether he has 
advocated the same views during his activ- 
ity for the W.C.L.A., he gave me a wry grin 
which left me in doubt as to whether he 
had changed his mind since the 30’s or 
whether he had acted then merely as the 
conscientious servant of the association. 
Perhaps you might be able to shed some 
light on this point. 

Herbert I. Winer 

Instructor in Forestry 

Yale University 

New Haven 11, Conn. 


Bernard De Voto 


EDITOR: 
Stewart Holbrook writes of Bernard De 
(Turn to page 50) 


BLUESET CHAIN 









GUIDE LINK—Béamed rivet 
holes give pregfsion fit, elimi- 
nate stretchAnd “chain slop” 
for less far, longer service. 


ROUTER—Precision ground, 
chrome plated high grade 
steel means longer life, less 
sharpening. 


SIDE LINK—Shaped for proper 
sprocket fit, ample “riding” 
area reduces bar wear, gives 
smoother cutting. 


dp 


RIVET—Large head plus hard- 
ened bearing surface helps 
maintain chain tightness, 
assures longer life. 













BlueJet chains fit all popular 
saws, and there's a chain for 
every purpose. Falling, bucking, 
limbing, pond saws — BlueJet 
does every chain saw job bet- 
ter. Ask for our precision engi- 
neered bars and sprockets, too. 


” NN PRECISION-BUILT 





BlueJet Chains, bars and 
manufactured under g 







FOR PEAK 
PERFORMANCE 


Drockets are 
System of 


rigid quality conjg6l. They are job- 
engineered apf field-tested to give 
superio: 


esults and longer wear—with 


al) fakes of chain saws, in all types 
py of cutting. You need peak performance— 
trouble-free and fast—in your chain saw. 
You get it when you specify 

BlueJet Chains. 


) 
BlueJet Chain Co. als ‘ 
2704 Fourth Avenue South ; 
Seattle 4, Washington : 

Please send me literature on BlueJet Chains. ~ 
RN issphdisscetnusicsomecetetndncsitedbiahlentndlbatinsntitinesbsseeiannmiiicioaaehisehamnall 4 
I costs co cats iiinesiecticutioinnes ee 4 

BlueJet is the Universal Replacement Chain — a Precision : 
Product for More Profitable Production ' 








HORNADAY . 


New Executive Vice President 





The American Forestry Associa- 

tion for 25 years, Jast month was 
named. executive vice president in a 
reorganization move by the Board of 
Directors to further strengthen and 
define administrative and _profes- 
sional functions. Creation of the new 
post clears the way for the appoint- 
ment of a Chief Forester in a depart- 
ment that will devote its full time to 
the activation of AFA’s Program for 
American Forestry. 

The reorganization move followed 
the announcement by Executive Di- 
rector-Forester Lowell Besley that he 
will pioneer in the establishment of 
a new forest research program under 
the auspices of the Pulp and Paper 
Research Institute of Canada. (See 
opposite page). 

“This business of forestry has be- 
come an immense proposition,” 
President Don P. Johnston com- 
mented in explaining the reorganiza- 
tion program. “We've got 15,000 for- 
esters on the job today and more 
coming all the time and they’ve got 
action programs in full swing on the 
federal, state and local levels. A Chief 
Forester to be selected shortly who 
will devote his full time to our for- 
estry programs has become manda- 
tory and an executive vice presi- 
dent who will handle all manage- 
ment duties other than in the for- 
estry field. In Fred Hornaday we feel 
we have the right man for this man- 
agement job. He has been instru- 
mental in stepping up the associa- 
tion’s income every year for 25 
years.” 

Mr. Hornaday, a former field sec- 
retary for the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, brings a busi- 
ness background to his new assign- 
ment. A descendent of William T. 
Hornaday, former director of the 
New York Zoological Gardens, he 
was born in Indianapolis, Indiana. 
“Who's Who” reveals that he is a 
graduate of the University of Penn- 
sylvania where he specialized in com- 
merce and finance. When he joined 


"RED E. Hornaday, secretary of 
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the staff of The American Forestry 
Association, at that time under the 
directorship of Ovid Butler, he in- 
augurated many promotional activi- 
ties that brought the association and 
its work to the attention of the 
American public. The advertising 
program of AMERICAN FORESTS 
magazine was launched by Mr. 
Hornaday and has grown steadily 
culminating with the biggest adver- 
tising year in history in 1955. 

A staunch defender of national 
forests and parks, he is an enthusias- 
tic outdcorsman and an ardent Trail 
Rider having taken fifteen of them 
in the last few years in every section 
of the country. 

In forestry, Mr. Hornaday has al- 
ways been most concerned and in- 
tested in hardhitting fire prevention 
campaigns and in giving recognition 
to outstanding work along these 
lines. He has served as secretary of 
the American Forest Fire Medal 
Board for many years and is present- 
ly a member of the Forest Commit- 
tee of the National Fire Protection 
Association. 





Fred E. Hornaday 


Widely-known throughout the 
country as the result of his travels in 
carrying on the work of AFA, Mr. 
Hornaday is personally acquainted 
with more members of the associa- 
tion than any other staff member. 
He has lived in Washington most 
of his life where he has been promi- 
nent in civic affairs. An active Pres- 
byterian, his church activities have 
carried him through the offices of 
deacon, trustee and elder. He is 
married and the father of two sons. 
Years ago he identified himself with 
the Boy Scouts and other youth ac- 
tivities and continues to have an 
abiding interest in all such matters. 
He makes his home at 3508 Runny- 
mede Place N.W., Washington, D. C. 





WO special issues of Ameri- 

can Forests are planned for 
April and May. In view of its 
80th anniversary and expanding 
programs, the April issue will be 
woven around the growth and 
development of The American 
Forestry Association. This “In- 
side AFA” presentation will fea- 
ture Dr. S. T. Dana’s recently 
completed history of The AFA 
first published in the Journal of 
Forestry, a cover story on the 
contribution of President Don 
P. Johnston to the organization, 
a “Meet the Staff” pictorial fea- 
ture which will introduce mem- 
bers to those responsible for va- 
rious program activities in their 





“INSIDE 


AFA” 


organization, and other features 
on AFA activities. 

The May issue will present 
the complete record of the first 
southwide Forest Fire Preven- 
tion Conference scheduled for 
April 13 and 14 in New Orleans, 
Louisiana. With the sponsors of 
this project allocating $5,000 to 
American Forests to place this 
report in the hands of law en- 
forcement officials, educators and 
others in southern states, there 
is every indication that both the 
conference and the special issue 
will strike a hard blow at the 
wildfire menace and thereby im- 
plement the Number 1 protec- 
tion plank in AFA’s program. 
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Lowell Besley 


tor-forester of The American 

Forestry Association for the last 
three years, has resigned effective 
June | to head up a nation-wide for- 
est research project in Canada under 
the auspices of the Pulp and Paper 
Research Institute. 

In announcing his decision to pio- 
neer in this new project underwrit- 
ten by the entire pulp and paper in- 
dustry in Canada, Mr. Besley told 
the Board of Directors that this is a 
“challenge that I cannot turn down.” 
As outlined by Mr. Besley to the 
Board, he will devote his first year 
to extensive travel throughout the 
provinces of Canada in pinpointing 
the major research needs. The sec- 
ond year he will organize an Insti- 
tute research staff and carry on such 
research assignments as are necessary. 

“Good forestry knows no bounda- 
ries,” President Don P. Johnston 
said” in accepting Mr. Besley’s resig- 
nation. “Recalling our Mr. Besley’s 
previous service at the University of 
British Columbia and his general 
professional competence, our Ca- 
nadian friends have selected him as 
an ideal man to head up this im- 
portant undertaking. As a layman’s 
forestry association, AFA must not 
be selfish when our foresters are 
elected for major professional tasks. 
Mr. Besley has our full support in 
this new undertaking and we know 
he will bring the same drive and 
aggressiveness to it that he has to 
AFA forestry programs in the last 
three years.” 

Karl T. Frederick, New York at- 


[er BESLEY, executive direc- 
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BESLEY... 


To Pioneer in New Project 





torney and the Board member with 
the longest period of service to AFA, 
also warmly praised Mr. Besley’s 
aggressive leadership in activating 
the association’s new Program for 
Forestry and wished him every suc- 
cess in his new venture. 

Mr. Besley joined the association 
staff after serving as dean of the De- 
partment of Forestry at the Univer- 
sity of British Columbia. Participa- 
tion in AFA’s Higgins Lake Confer- 
ence that set up the agenda for the 
Fourth American Forest Congress 
marked his first official action as di- 
rector-forester and he also played a 
prominent role in the Congress. 
Since that time he has devoted his 
full efforts to launching the activa- 
tion of the program for forestry that 
grew out of the Congress. He spear- 
headed the successful effort to amend 
mining laws that were creating seri- 
ous abuses on public lands, support- 
ed the forestry programs of newly- 
appointed Forest Service Chief Rich- 
ard E. McArdle, pushed for forest 
insurance programs, and this year 
took direct aim at the problem of 
wildfires in the South in helping to 
organize the Southern Forest Fire 
Prevention Conference of which he 
is general chairman. 


During his remaining time with 
AFA, Mr. Besley will devote the ma- 
jor portion of his time to this first 
southside conference on woods burn- 
ing in an effort to implement the 
Number | Protection Plank in AFA’s 
program. Scheduled to be held in 
New Orleans April 13 and 14 it is 
being sponsored by AFA and the 
Louisiana Forestry Association and 
nine other southern organizations in 
an effort to curb the wildfire menace 
in southern states. 


Mr. Besley, the son of former 
Maryland State Forester Fred Besley, 
is a native of Baltimore and received 
his secondary education there. He 
was awarded his B.S. degree in agri- 
culture (forestry) from Cornell Uni- 
versity in 1931. A year later he grad- 


. est management, 


uated from the Yale University 
School of Forestery with an M.F. 
degree “cum laude.” 

Following teaching assignments in 
the forestry schools of Pennsylvania 
State College and West Virginia 
University, Mr. Besley went to the 
University of British Columbia in 
1948 to head up and organize that 
school’s forestry department. He 
marshalled the support of the uni- 
versity, the Canadian government 
and industry to develop a strong for- 
estry unit that was created a full 
faculty of the university two years 
later. Additions to the teaching 
staff and all facilities of instruction 
have made it one of the finest forest 
schools in North America. 

Few men in forestry have Mr. Bes- 
ley’s broad background of experi- 
ence in both the United States and 
Canada at a time when both coun- 
tries find they have many interlock- 
ing problems in the forest manage- 
ment field. Also, Mr. Besley’s out- 
standing academic career in North 
American forestry schools has been 
supplemented by tours of duty in 
both the public and private forestry 
fields. 


In the private forestry field, Mr. 
Besley has served as a forestry con- 
sultant for The American Forestry 
Association; consultant for C. D. 
Schultz & Associates, forestry con- 
sultants in British Columbia; field 
assistant for Franklin W. Reed, con- 
sulting forester in Maryland; and 
Chief-of-Parties for the management 
inventory of the Canadian Western 
Lumber Company. 

In the academic world, Mr. Bes- 
ley’s career includes: 1934 to 1936, 
instructor of forestry at Pennsyl- 
vania State College; 1936 to 1937, 
assistant professor of forestry, Penn- 
sylvania State College; 1937 to 1938, 
assistant professor of forest manage- 
ment, West Virginia University; 
1938-1942, associate professor of for- 
West Virginia 
University. 








Interior Department takes the stand 


THE AL SARENA CASE 


L Sarena Mines, Inc., complied 
Aw the requirements of the 
federal mining law, then in 
existence, and therefore was granted 
patents on 15 contested claims on 
the Rogue River National Forest in 
Oregon, according to testimony of 
Under Secretary of the Interior 
Clarence A. Davis before the Con- 
gressional subcommittee investigat- 
ing the Al Sarena mining patents. 
As reported in the February issue 
of American Forests, this Congres- 
sional investigation was instigated 
by charges from Administration 
critics that the gold and silver con- 
tent on these claims was insufficient 
to justify the granting of patents; 
that Al Sarena wanted to “mine” 
the timber on these claims rather 
than the minerals; and that if the 
Al Sarena case was allowed to stand, 
our national forest system would be 
threatened. 


For almost five months, witness 
after witness had been called before 
this joint subcommittee in an at- 
tempt to substantiate many public 
allegations by Administration critics, 
that the Interior Department was 
guilty of misconduct by circumvent- 
ing customary procedures in grant- 
ing the Al Sarena patents, and that 
Secretary McKay was giving away 
our natural resources. However, at 
long last, Under Secretary of Interior 
Davis, the former Interior Solicitor 
under whose direction the patents 
were granted, finally was asked to 
testify. 

At the outset of his testimony Sec- 
retary Davis assumed full responsi- 
bility for the decision to grant the 
patents and said, “. . . the matters 
here involved are not matters of dis- 
cretion or of political action, but are 
matters of law and evidence. For 
that reason, for a very great many 
years the authority to decide appeals 
with relation to public lands has 
been vested in the Solicitor of the 
Department. His opinions on these 
matters are final. They are not re- 
viewed by the Secretary unless the 
Secretary specifically requests it, and 
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by BETTY FADELEY 


they are not in ordinary course ever 
presented to the Secretary at all. I 
should like to make very clear, there- 
fore, that Secretary McKay has had 
no part in this sequence of events. . .” 

Secretary Davis laid before the 
subcommittee a detailed account of 
the Interior Department’s actions in 
the Al Sarena case. In his introduc- 
tory statement Secretary Davis said, 
“These claims and the problems they 
presented were left pending by the 
preceding Administration. They con- 
stituted a matter which had been 
going through the various levels of 
bureaucracy of the Department of 
the Interior for more than five years 
before I ever heard of them.” 

Citing the federal law which gov- 
erned his decision, Secretary Davis 
testified that, “Under the mining 
laws, which had not been changed 
since 1872 until last year, a miner 
who stakes out his claim on public 
lands and files on it, spends $500 in 
the development of it, and proves 
that he has a valid discovery of 
minerals, is entitled to a patent. . . 
There is no reference to timber in 
the mining laws; whether there is 
much, little or no timber makes no 
difference whatever as a matter ‘of 
law...” 

In further commenting on the 
mining laws Secretary Davis said, 
“Nevertheless, a few years ago, the 
Department of the Interior at- 
tempted to inject into the mining 
laws a standard of discovery which 
required profitable operation and a 
showing that the mineral deposits 
had the greater comparative value 
than other uses. This is not the 
standard set by law. . . To allow 
mining claims to be located and 
then to judge them on standards 
other than those set up by the Con- 
gress and the Supreme Court is ad- 
ministrative legislation. If we are 
to adopt the philosophy that any De- 
partment of Government is vested 
with such vast powers, then it should 
be done by an act of Congress and 
not by administrative decisions. . 
The wise use of our great national 
forests is a program supported by all 


of us. However meritorious that ob- 
ject, I trust you will agree that we 
should never distort the law in order 
to attain it.” 


Secretary Davis testified that he 
first became acquainted with the Al 
Sarena claims when he was appointed 
solicitor in 1953. The case was then 
on appeal from a decision by the Bu- 
reau of Land Management which re- 
jected the patents. BLM based its 
decision on assay reports submitted 
by E. M. Hattan, BLM mineral ex- 
pert and W. C. Sanborn, Forest 
Service mineral expert, which stated 
that the claims had _ insufficient 
mineral content to warrant patents. 

However, the validity of the BLM 
and Forest Service assays were chal- 
lenged by Mr. D. Ford McCormick 
before the subcommittee. McCor- 
mick, a mining engineer employed 
by Al Sarena, testified that Hattan 
had visited him in 1949 to ask his 
opinion of Al Sarena’s Rogue River 
claims as a large, low-grade deposit. 
“It was nothing new to me nor to 
Mr. Hattan, I believe,” McCormick 
said, “that the property had _possi- 
bilities as a large, low-grade mine. 
He testified in Portland that he 
doubted his own sampling and was 
surprised at the assay reports which 
showed a trace.” 

To further support his conten- 
tions that the Al Sarena claims were 
worthy of development, McCormick 
cited a U.S. Geological Survey Bul- 
letin, 1930-31 and quoted, “there 
could be a large mineralized area in 
and around Al Sarena mines. . .” 

McCormick also quoted Hattan’s 
report to the Forest Service on Al 
Sarena, dated December 19, 1949: 
“The indications are that the cen- 
tral mass is all mineralized to some 
extent and if the prospective paral- 
lel shear and mineralized zones 
should prove to be extensive in 
length and depth, the possibilities 
are good that the whole mass could 
be developed, mined and milled at 
a profit by low cost, large scale min- 
ing methods. . .” 


(Turn to page 51) 
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By ALBERT G. HALL 


BUDGET BALANCING, if done at all, will reflect no major decreases in appropria- 





tions for forestry and related activities. (For AFA's recommendations on 
the new budget see page 61.) As will be noted in the tabulation of the 
budget requests for the next fiscal year, the only items showing decreases 
are the amounts budgeted for pest control and for national forest acquisi- 
tion. The reduction in pest control is the result of successful programs 
in the Northwest in the past which now make possible a lessening of the 
spraying activities there. It is unlikely that the 1957 figure for acquisi- 
tion will remain blank, as shown, it is more likely that an amount similar 
to that made available in 1956 will be added by the Congress. Other items 
likely to be increased are those for the state and private cooperation 
programs of the U. S. Forest Service, especially if the proposed soil bank 
(see below) is established with increased subsidies for forest planting and 
management. For example, a supplemental request for $450,000 for 1957 to 
step up research and extension services and another for $700,000 for 
nurseries in connection with the soil bank are now pending before the House 
Appropriations Committee. 


SUPPLEMENTAL REQUESTS FOR APPROPRIATIONS FOR FISCAL YEAR 1956, not included in the 





accompanying 1956 tabulation, but now before the Congress, include 
$8,213,500 for the U. S. Forest Service—and additional $500.000 for 

timber sales preparation; an additional $5,250,000 to meet the costs of last 
year's critical fire season in the West; $455,000 for forest research; 
$30,000 for pest control; and the rest to meet pay increases. Also, for 
fiscal year 1956, is a request for the Bureau of Land Management—$1,681,700 
to cut down on backlogs of land applications and to accelerate timber sales, 
and $2,000,000 for timber access road construction on 0 & C lands. 


THE PRESIDENT'S SOIL BANK PROPOSAL has been woven into a piece of farm program 





legislation, (S. 3183) now before the Senate. Risking a Presidental veto, 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry has combined the soil bank 
with a return to high-price supports. The legislation combines the soil 
bank with a return to high=-price supports—a combination that can divert 
land from crop production and stimulate crop production at the same time. 
Ezra Taft Benson, Secretary of Agriculture, has indicated that he will 
recommend a veto of the presently-prosed legislation. Forestry aspects of 
the program are not spelled out in the bill as reported. The bill sets up 
the general authority for federal subsidies to persons who divert cropland 
to forest growth. Separate bills embody the various types of subsidies. 





AN ANNUAL INCOME FOR FOREST OWNERS is proposed in several bills, (H.R. 8724, H.R. 


8732 and H.R. 9088). As proposed it would not be limited to owners of lands 
diverted from crops, but would apply also to depleted forest lands and other 
lands on which the development of commercial forestry would involve the 
deferment of regular income for long periods. This would include the 
payment by the federal government of the costs of establishing the com- 
mercial forestry venture—"clearing, planting, replanting, and other opera- 
tions necessary." 
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WASHINGTON LOOKOUT—(Continued) 


FORESTRY ITEMS IN THE FEDERAL BUDGET 


Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1957 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Forest Service 


National Forest Protection & Management 
Resource protection and use 
Resource development 


Fighting Forest Fires 


Control of Forest Pests 
White pine blister rust control 


Forest Research 
Forest and range management 
Forest protection 
Forest products 
Forest resources 


Forest Roads and Trails 
Construction 
Maintenance 


State and Private Cooperation 
Fire Control 
Tree planting 
Forest management and processing 
General forestry assistance 
Cooperative Range Improvements 


Acquisition 
Weeks Act 
Special Acts 


Total Annual and Definite Appropriations 
Indefinite Appropriations (From Receipts) 


TOTAL FOREST SERVICE 
Watershed Protection—Dept. of Agric. 
Flood Prevention—Dept. of Agric. 


“Where applicable 1956 appropriations have been adjusted to include supplemental amounts for pay increases. 
>Includes a supplemental appropriation of $300,000 for enforcement and work under P. L. 167, 84th Congress (amended mining 


laws). 
©Includes $335,000 available to the Department of the Interior. 
Includes $2,511,400 supplemental for pay increases. 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Bureau of Land Management 
Management of Lands and Resources 

Forestry 

Cadastral Surveys 

Soil and moisture conservation 

Squaw Butte experiment station 

Fire suppression 

General administration 

Other (lease and disposal of land, grazing, maintenance, 
weed control) 


Access Roads (O & C) 
Range Improvements 


TOTAL BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 


Bureau of Indian Affairs (Forestry & Related Items) 


Forest and range 

Fire suppression 

Soil and moisture conservation 

Road and trail construction & maintenance 


National Park Service (Forestry & Related Items) 


Forestry and fire control 
Soil and moisture conservation 
Roads and trails 


TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY (Resource Development Only) 


Includes $581,700 proposed supplemental increase for pay purposes. 


35 percent from appropriated funds; 65 percent from corporate (TVA) funds; includes $475,000 for forestry in 1956 and 


$520,000 in 1957. 
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1956 1957 
Estimate" Budget Estimate 
$ 35,937,750 $ 39,823,000 
2,145,000" 1,845,000 
5,250,000 5,250,000 
2,734,000 2,734,000° 
3,537,500 2,386,000 
4,529,816 4,529,816 
1,388,222 1,516,222 
1,303,301 1,621,301 
1,015,961 1,232,661 
17,100,000 17,100,000 
6,900,000 6,900,000 
10,025,029 10,025,000 
“505,000 05,000 
690,000 690,000 
165,000 165,000 
700,000 700,000 
190,000 j= jj=—= = — «seeses 
ee ee 
$ 94,126,579° $ 97,023,000 
32,020,437 41,527,200 
$126,147,016 $138,550,200 
12,000,000 16,000,000 
10,000,000 10,700,000 





2,708,800 4,087,800 
1,544,800 1,653,900 
2,758,500 3,351,400 
39,400 39,400 
210,000 210,000 
1,051,300 1,212,800 
5,968,900 8,222,700 
2,300,000 4,500,000 
525,587 664,750 
$ 17,107,287° $ 23,942,750 
2,295,830 2,680,000 
140,000 140,000 
3,832,209 4,084,000 
7,000,000 11,500,000 
663,695 765,045 
101,150 101,150 
4,292,867 4,503,900 
1,110,000 1,280,000 
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EDITORIAL 





Areas of Costly Ignorance 

AFA’s Board of Directors continues to move 
slowly and with infinite care in reference to water 
problems. Lack of basic knowledge in an area of 
costly ignorance that includes many scientific 
blind spots is the prime reason for this restraint. 
The Board has now made it abundantly clear 
that in the absence of factual scientific data, of 
the type now available in most fields of forestry, 
that it has no intention of compounding past 
mistakes in this increasingly important field nor 
in helping to create new ones by too precipitous 
action. Some members seriously doubt if AFA 
should become involved in the water field at all 
except in those areas where known and proven 
forestry methods can be used as a yardstick to 
measure progress. 

The February board meeting is a case in point. 
A staff proposal that the time might be ripe for 
a water pollution resolution with teeth in it had 
the enthusiastic support of two distaff representa- 
tives, Board Member Katharine Jackson Lee and 
Honorary Vice President Marion T. Weather- 
ford. But when it was further proposed that such 
action might be taken in one day’s time the 
whole board balked. “You are asking us, in one 
afternoon, to propose remedial action on prob- 
lems that NOBODY knows all the answers to,” 
Dean Stanley Fontanna said. The Board readily 
agreed to study the problem and named a com- 
mittee consisting of Dean Fontanna, Robert W. 
Sawyer and Charles A. Connaughton to do so. 
Meanwhile, the Board put up the “Go Slow” 
sign. Cover water and report it, the Board said 
in effect. But more knowledge must be the first 
prerequisite in this field of costly mistakes. 

This being true, American Forests presents 
this month starting on page 34, a review of water 
progress in the nation, the recommendations of 
the Presidential Advisory Committee on Water 
Resources Policy, and a report on last month’s 
Water Policy Conference of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States in St. Louis 
where this new policy was explored. As members 
study these proposals we think they will agree 
that plans to double and in some cases treble 
water research are progressive steps in the right 
direction aimed at elimination of many blind 
spots that now exist. 

These developments indicate renewed deter- 
mination on the part of the administration to go 
after the facts so far as water is concerned and 
should have the full support of the association. 
Frank recognition of the fact that lack of coordi- 
nation of the 25 federal agencies in the water 
field is the “greatest single weakness” in the water 
picture would also appear to dovetail with AFA’s 
policy that urges greater “coordination of plan- 
ning.” To correct this situation, the committee 
would establish advisory field committees and a 
water project reviewing agency in the President's 
office as recommended by the first Hoover Com- 
mission. This proposal has merit. 

Beyond this American Forests is not prepared 
to go at this time. 
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Half the Melon 


Judging by their comments and as a result of 
the Congressional inquiry on the Al Sarena Min- 
ing Case, AFA members are developing an un- 
easy feeling that they were actually hauled down 
on the 50 yard line when they thought they were 
going for a touchdown in the enactment of Pub- 
lic Law 167. 

Pointing to the Al Sarena Case, members are 
now saying, “If your new law is any good why 
does it allow loopholes that enable a prospector 
to plunk down five dollars for a mining claim 
going to patent and thereby come into posses- 
sion of timber that may be worth $1,000 an acre? 
Is that supposed to be good?” 


No, it is definitely not good. But that doesn’t 
mean Public Law 167 isn’t a good law. It is. 
Under its provisions, the Forest Service, for the 
first time, is provided with legal machinery 
whereby it may make harvest cuts on mining 
claims previously denied them. But as American 
Forests pointed out again and again at the time 
of its enactment, the new law does not affect in 
any way the PATENT system affecting mining 
claims. This whole thing harks back to the Hope 
Mining Bill of the 83rd Congress. This bill pro- 
vided for two basic things. The first would have 
provided for those gains as regard CLAIMS that 
were later enacted in AFA’s law. The second 
would have provided that prospectors at the time 
of going to PATENT should pay for such sur- 
face resources as the timber. The bill was effec- 
tively blocked by powerful western mining inter- 
ests who later supported AFA in enactment of its 
bill. Thus AFA and the conservationists obtained 
what amounts to “half the melon” in the matter. 

If it is now the will of AFA to go after the 
other half of this mining melon it must prepare 
for a ding-dong fight for the mining interests 
have served notice they will attempt to block any 
such move. Nevertheless, we believe AFA could 
win such a fight if it choose to do so. We base 
that on the wave of revolt and revulsion that 
sweeps from one end of the country to the other 
as regards any proposition not in the public in- 
terest as regards either forests or parks. 

The Al Sarena matter is a case in point. We 
are now convinced, on the basis of the Congres- 
sional inquiry and investigations by AFA mem- 
bers who have interested themselves in the case, 
that no improprieties are involved. The commit- 
tee broke its pick on Secretary Davis on this 
score. (See page 6.) At the same time, there is re- 
sentment over the way the Forest Service was by- 
passd by the Interior Solicitor in arriving at his 
verdict. It may be legal but they don’t like it 
and are saying so. 

That is why AFA can obtain the other half of 
this mining melon if it chooses to do so. Other- 
wise, timberlands worth $1,000 an acre will con- 
tinue to be disposed of at $5 under the patent 
system. And there will be more Al Sarenas. 
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HEN Daniel Freeman filed 

on homestead No. 1 on the 

first day of January, 1863, 
he probably took it casually enough 
— just part of the day’s work. He 
and recorded history somehow failed 
to meet. There were no flash bulbs, 
no deathless words, no crowding re- 
porters, although he did have some 
trouble in filing on a holiday. But 
that simple act of converting public 
land into a home was the most 
democratic thing that ever happened 
in the world. A continent was there- 
by given away. 

Pure democracy entails an equal 
chance for every man; the United 
States has come closer to achieving 
that than any other place since the 
Garden of Eden. It was appropriate 
that the name of the first home- 
steader should be Freeman. Our 
homestead law and the long list of 
hesitant Congressional steps that led 
up to it are probably as responsible 
for our democratic thinking as any 
other one thing. 

In the last analysis, the land is 
the wealth. To see that clearly, one 
has only to think of our lands sud- 
denly laid waste, producing nothing. 
We would not then have a nation 
of 160,000,000 people. We would be 





The Bureau of Land Management has attempted to apportion grazing 
privileges and regulate use, thereby making these lands more productive 
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Reductions in number of livestock may insure good ranges against probable deterioration, but will 
not revive sick ranges. Over-grazed range lands must be developed as any other pasture 








Fifty years ago a sea of grass covered vast areas of the West—it belonged to no 


one and was free. But overgrazing of livestock has rendered much of this region 


worthless, as grass in these arid lands cannot withstand constant use. 


lf these 


lands were redeveloped, the amount of meat produced there could double or triple 


By E. R. JACKMAN 


like Greenland —a little fringe of 
folks along the shore, probably not 
over a million, and what they called 
a living would be something pretty 
meager. Mining, fishing, and lum- 
bering also produce wealth, but 
they aren’t as important. Witness 
the small populations in nations 
that are oil rich or mineral rich but 
poor in farm wealth. 


So our homestead law gave almost 
all of our primary wealth away and 
we thereby became the strongest 
nation on earth —a sort of practical 
working of Christianity. We gave 
away roughly one and a half million 
parcels of land to folks of every race 
and religion. It was not an Indian 
gift; there were few strings. A home- 
steader had to meet these qualifica- 
tions: 

a. Be 21 years of age, or head of a 
family, or a war veteran. 


b. Be a citizen or one who had 
declared his intention. 


c. Not already own land in excess 
of 160 acres. 


North America is the only place 
in the world where the greatest 
source of primary wealth has been 
given away freely and openly to all 
comers so that each citizen could 
stand on his land and hold up his 
head in absolute equality. The dig- 
nity of ownership is a wonderful 
thing. 

In Russia the exact opposite is 
now in course of trial; all are started 
poor and every known device is used 
to keep them so. Instead of looking 
at his land and saying to neighbors, 
“I am as rich as you,” the Russian 
collectivized peasant can look about 
and say, “You are as poor as I.” So 
far that approach hasn’t seemed to 
work so well. Here everyone pro- 
duces more than he can possibly use, 
and we ship the surplus abroad with 
reckless abandon and give it away. 
In Russia the people have not 
enough of anything. 

_From early colonial days we wor- 
ried about our land, confused. As 
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a nation we couldn’t quite accustom 
ourselves to the completely new idea 
of land for everyone, rich or poor. 
For thousands of years the land- 
owner had been in a preferred class. 
The serfs bowed to him. So we 
stumbled through “headrights,” out- 
right sales of land, veterans’ grants, 
the pre-emption law, the graduation 
law — each separate act a move to 
transfer federal land to individual 
citizens. 

Public opinion finally crystallized 
into the homestead idea, and in 1862 
President Lincoln signed the bill 
bestowing 160 acres upon any who 
wanted it. From then until about 
1912 when most of the good land 
was gone, the American people had 
a 50-year period to grow into a na- 
tion. 

That period stamped itself into 
our character so thoroughly that 
only now, forty years later, are we 
beginning to lose the traits that 
have set us apart. Self-reliance, fierce 
individualism, pride, recklessness, 
impatience with restraint — these 
things can be traced to our land 
laws. Why should a man take abuse, 
injustice, or even a bad break, when 
160 acres of fertile earth was waiting 
for him? An overbearing parent, in- 
tolerable poverty, a tough boss — 
could be forgotten in the distance 
between Pennsylvania and Montana. 

I lived in Blaine County, Mon- 
tana in 1917. The homesteaders 
were from everywhere. A deep sea 
diver, a successful inventor of Coney 
Island roller coasters, an ex-coal- 
miner, a New York City bank teller 
who had come to regard his barred 
cage as literally that. And every- 
where were the school teachers. I 
have never known why homestead- 
ing had such a hearty appeal to 
school teachers. They came from 
every state and were of every age. 
They had only one thing in com- 
mon—a consuming, almost spiritual 
desire to own land. 

In 1912 Alice Day Pratt, an old 

(Turn to page 40) 


An alfalfa field, that once supported live- 
stock, now lies useless under flood debris 
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A half century of over-grazing has reduced 
much of the Public Domain to acres of weeds 
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After sheep and cattle grazed this forested 
area, few palatable perennials remained 
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President Eisenhower casting for trout in riffles below Little Boy 
Falls, while guide Don Cameron returns each squaretail to the water 





PARMACHENEE 
BELLE 








By HENRY CLEPPER 


Considered a trout fly su- 
preme, the lure imitates in 


color the trout’s belly-fin 


RESIDENT Eisenhower, per- 
Pp haps the most widely travelled 

American ever to become chief 
executive, last June visited a section 
of the state of Maine that was as 
unfamiliar to him as it was to the 
newsmen, Secret Service officers, and 
other federal personnel who made 
up the Presidential party. (But not 
to Presidential Assistant Sherman 
Adams, a New Hampshire man, 
whose long acquaintance with New 
England is “extensive and peculiar.”) 
To the nation in general, Parma- 
chenee Lake was wholly unknown. 
And although many anglers had 
heard the name, few had ever visited 
this jewel of the north woods. 

Parmachenee Lake, situated in a 
densely wooded area of northwest 
Maine hard by the New Hampshire 
line, has been an angler’s paradise 
for nearly a century. Moreover, the 
lake has given its name to one of the 
most beautiful trout flies that the 
cunning mind and skillful hands of 
man has ever devised — the Parma- 
chenee Belle. 

During the 1870’s small groups of 
city sportsmen, from New York and 
Boston, began making occasional 
journeys into what was then the 
western Maine wilderness. Not 
many years earlier Henry David 
Thoreau had penetrated and writ- 
ten about the north Maine woods— 
the Moosehead Lake Country, the 
headwaters of the Allegash, and the 
Penobscot drainage. 
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Parmachenee 


Eighty 
Lake and the upper Magalloway 
River that flows into it were not 


years ago, 


very accessible — from railhead a 
three-day journey via trail and wa- 
terway, by boat, canoe, and afoot. 
The area was authentic wilderness, 
abounding in game and fish, with 
dense timber, dark swamps, and 
numerous streams. 

In 1876 there was published in 
Boston an illustrated guide book to 
the lake region of western Maine. 
The author, Charles A. J. Farrar, 
wrote of Parmachenee as “one of 
the most beautiful sheets of water I 
have ever seen. It fills a natural 
basin, walled about by high, wooded 
hills, some of which are mountains 
of note.” 

He warned that, “The trip is one 
that cannot be made in a hurry, and 
three weeks at least should be de- 
voted to it, as ten days of the time 
will be spent in coming and going. 

“A party composed of four per- 
sons and a guide, which is as large 
as any party should be, can make 
the trip from Boston to Parmache- 
nee and return, being absent from 
the city three weeks at an expense 
of $50 each. This would be suffi- 
cient to cover the guide’s services, 
$2.50 per day.” 

Those were indeed the good old 
days! 

“The altitude of Parmachenee 
Lake is not far from 2,500 feet, the 
air is clear and bracing, and will 
give a dyspeptic individual an appe- 
tite that will astonish him,” Mr. 
Farrar asserted. “Life in a tent for 
three weeks on the romantic shores 
of Parmachenee will do more good 
for him than all the doctors in Bos- 
ton could do in three weeks.” 

By 1887 when a paperbound book 
called Sportsmen’s Paradise by Geo. 
H. Haynes was published, he re- 
ported that a group of cabins, called 
Camp Caribou, had been erected on 
Treat’s Island in Parmachenee Lake 
for the use of hunters and fishermen. 
Although Camp Caribou was 18 
miles from the nearest habitation, it 
could now be reached “by easy con- 
veyance in forty hours from New 
York.” 

The proprietor of this camp was 
John S. Danforth. When in 1890 a 
group of sportsmen organized the 
Parmachenee Club, he became its 
manager. The club leased some 
120,000 acres of woodland, extend- 
ing from the Canadian boundary 
south to the community of Wilson’s 
Mills. Deer, moose, bear, waterfowl, 
partridge, and brook trout were 
abundant. 
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In the fall of 1890, Mr. Danforth 
employed one Daniel E. Heywood 
as trapper, hunter, and guide, and 
instructed him to keep a daily diary 
which he did during the fall and 
winter. Heywood’s brief diary, pub- 
lished in 1891, gives a truly fascinat- 
ing account of day to day life as it 
was lived in the remote north woods 
during the severity of winter. 

Two decades later, in 1910, the 
Berlin Mills Company ‘and the In- 
ternational Paper Company, which 
owned most of the land leased by 
the club, built a dam at Aziscoos 
Falls to move pulpwood into the 
Androscoggin River. Although the 
level of Aziscoos Lake fluctuates be- 
cause of the need to provide a ‘suffi- 
cient flow of water in the Andro- 
scoggin for the movement of pulp- 
wood, the level of Parmachenee re- 
mains relatively constant. 

Angling in the lake is still excel- 
lent, but the trout are generally not 
as large. Threescore years ago a five- 
pound brook trout — or squaretail, 
as the species is known in this coun- 
try — was common, as many verified 
club records attest. Today such a 
specimen would be a rarity. 

An early member of the Parma- 
chenee Club, and its sometime pres- 
ident, was a New York lawyer named 
Henry P. Wells, who will be forever 
immortalized in the memory of 
anglers as the inventor of the Par- 
machenee Belle. During the 1880's, 
Mr. Wells wrote two books and 
numerous articles on angling. One 
of his best-known works, Fly-Rods 
and Fly-Tackle published in 1885, is 
now a collector’s item. While on a 
fishing trip in his beloved Parma- 
chenee Lake, he devised the Belle 
pattern, probably about 1877 or 
1878. 

Actually, the Belle does not re- 
semble any natural insect. He and 
his fishing companions had observed 
that brook trout in those waters 
would strike something red, and the 
fly was tied to imitate the trout’s 
pectoral fin. 

But let Mr. Wells himself describe 
it. “The body is lemon-yellow mo- 
hair, wrapped with silver tinsel; tail 
two to four strands of white and 
scarlet; hackle white and scarlet... 
wings white, striped with scarlet, 
the white decidedly predominating. 

“Unless I am deceived, these large 
trout take the fly not as an insect, 
but as some form of live bait. If this 
is true, an imitation of some favorite 
form of food is in itself sufficient 
under all circumstances, provided it 


is so conspicuous as readily to be . 


seen. To test this theory the fly in 


question was made, imitating in 
color the belly-fin of the trout it- 
self.” 

Although recognizing the wide 
divergence of opinion in the matter 
of trout flies, Mr. Wells did not 
permit his sense of modesty to influ- 
ence his partiality for his own child. 
“Place the whole catalogue of known 
flies on the one hand, and this single 
fly on the other, and force me to 
choose and confine myself to that 
choice, and for fishing in these wa- 
ters I would choose the Parmache- 
nee Belle. I have tried it in sun- 
shine and rain, at noonday and in 
the gloaming, and at all times it has 

roved successful.” 

In the 1901 edition of his book, 





Author Henry Clepper displays two 
Parmachenee Lake landlocked salmon 


Mr. Wells writes, “Twenty years’ 
further trial, not only on the waters 
of the wilderness, but also on the 
much-fished ponds and wading 
streams of civilization, where small 
flies and fine tackle are habitually 
used, have but confirmed my pre- 
dilection for this fly. If I am cor- 
rectly informed, it has carried the 
dear name of Parmachenee even to 
distant New Zealand, and is there a 
favorite....” 

Today the Belle is esteemed 
throughout the United States and 
Canada. It is tied as a steelhead fly, 
a panfish fly, a streamer fly, and as a 
trout fly in such variants as closed 
wing, down wing, and upright wing, 
and is fished both dry and wet. In- 
deed, in its various patterns it is one 
of America’s most popular fly lures. 


(Turn to page 56) 
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In wilderness areas of Colorado, 
Idaho, Montana, and Wyoming, 
and in Yellowstone and Glacier Na- 
tional Parks, individual grizzlies 
roam over territories that are about 
twenty miles in diameter and use 
well-defined routes that lead to above 
timberline. Outside the United 
States there are large areas that may 
still be designated grizzly bear ter- 
ritory. In Alaska, the Yukon, and 
British Columbia grizzlies in con- 
siderable numbers wander over in- 
dividual territories in the rugged 
mountains and across vast expanses 
of tundra. 

Alaska is reported to have more 
than 10,000 grizzly bears, and 
though figures are available, west- 
ern Canada is supposed to have a 
good-sized population of this bear, 
whose fur may have a dark-brown 
cast, the usual color, or a hue that is 
yellowish, grayish, or blackish. 
Light-tipped hairs on the upper- 
parts of the body give the animal 
the grizzled appearance from which 
it gets its common name. 

A grizzly does not reach full size 
until the animal is eight to ten years 
old, about one half of its life span in 


~ Vanishing Species 


By WILL BARKER 


A S competition for the land con- 
tinues unabated, several species 
of native wildlife are finding 
survival increasingly difficult. Cur- 
rently there are about fifteen of 
these endangered species as the 
National Wildlife Federation desig- 
nates those members of the Wildlife 
community whose existence is in 
jeopardy. 

Among the birds and mammals 
on the Federation’s 1956 list is the 
grizzly bear, first described scientifi- 
cally by Lewis and Clark after their 
return from exploring the head- 
waters of the Missouri and Colum- 
bia Rivers in 1805-06. Only a few 
hundred of these great, hump- 
backed bears with dished-in faces 
and grizzled coats are left in the 
United States. 


the wild. A mature male weighs 
anywhere from 500 to 800 pounds — 
occasionally as much as 1,000 pounds 
— measures six to seven and one- 
half feet in length, and stands three 
to three and one-half feet at the 
shoulders. A_ full-grown female 
weighs about 400 pounds, with the 
other physical proportions scaled to 
this smaller weight. 

To preserve the grizzly bear in 
Alaska, the Territorial Game Com- 
mission has reduced the limit from 
two to one grizzly or brown bear 
except in southeastern Alaska. Such 
a measure should maintain a suffi- 
cient breeding stock of these bears in 
Alaska so that the species will be 
perpetuated — provided, of course, 
that wilderness habitat is always 
available, the great problem for sav- 


Grizzlies, whoopers and graylings are among several species 
of wildlife whose existence is threatened. But like the once 
endangered buffalo, some species may be able to survive 
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ing Stateside grizzlies from extinc- 
tion even if all hunting is prohib- 
ited. 

In November 1955, the world’s 
only flock of whooping cranes, one 
of the birds on the Federation’s list, 
returned to their wintering grounds 
with eight young. These eight juve- 
niles constitute the largest increase 
in the flock since the Aransas Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge on the Gulf 
of Texas. At Aransas the whooping 
crane is given special attention. 

The first official count of the 
whooping crane, a great white bird 
with a red-crowned head and black- 
tipped wings, was made in 1938-39. 
There were only 18 birds then and 
in 1941-42 there were only 15 
whoopers—representatives of an in- 
digenous North American bird that 
was apparently never numerous. In 
the early 1800’s the range of the 
whooping crane was from the Arctic 
Coast to central Mexico and from 
Utah to South Carolina. Each 
whooping-crane family needed a 
considerable area for its wintering 
ground and for its nesting and breed- 


to all of us — hunters, amateur and 
professional ornithologists, and con- 
servationists — to cooperate in pro- 
tecting the whooping crane so that 
this representative of our once truly 
abundant wildlife can survive. 

An indigenous fish whose num- 
bers are so few that its continued 
existence is open to question is the 
Montana grayling — a fish that is 
purplish blue on the back and a 
lighter purple on the sides and 
lower margins. The large dorsal fin 
is a dusky green flecked with rose 
and orange. The Eskimos call the 
grayling “hewluk-powak,” meaning 
fish with a wing-like fin and the last 
two words of its scientific name, 
Thymallus signifer tricolor are apt. 
Signifer, meaning standard bearer, 
and tricolor, three colors, truly de- 
scribe the enormous dorsal fin, 
which readily distinguishes the gray- 
ling from the trout. 

Originally there were two species 
of grayling in the United States — 
the Michigan and the Montana. The 
Michigan grayling was considered 
extinct by 1931, but the Montana 





Nesting and breeding grounds for whooping-crane families have been reduced 
by agricultural expansion and the drainage of wetlands and coastal marshes 


ing ground in summer. Settlement 
of the country, expansion of agri- 
culture, and related activities includ- 
ing drainage of wetlands and coastal 
marshes, reduced the range of the 
whoopers, and many of the birds 
were either deliberately shot or mis- 
takenly shot on their southern mi- 
gration —a flight of nearly a thou- 
sand miles. 

To survive the greatest need of 
the whooping crane is protection 
from hunters during the fall migra- 
tion and privacy on their wintering 
grounds. Establishment of the Aran- 
sas refuge has assured these birds the 
necessary privacy, but little can be 
done by officials charged with en- 
forcing federal and state regulations 
during the cranes’ fall migration 
when they fly through provinces and 
states whose waterfowl hunting sea- 
sons open early. Therefore it is up 
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grayling has managed to survive in 
a small part of its former range — 
all of the Missouri River drainage 
above Great Falls. Although pollu- 
tion and siltation played a large 
part in the decline of the Montana 
grayling, the introduction of exotic 
fishes is believed to be one of the 
major causes for the greatly reduced 
numbers of grayling. 

To survive, the grayling needs 
clear, cold, and unpolluted streams 
with sand or gravel bottoms. In 
the fish’s original range there are 
only a few such spots; these areas are 
in the upper tributaries of the Big 
Hole and Beaverhead Rivers. In the 
tributaries of the Big Hole River 
artificial propagation is the means 
by which the grayling is maintained, 
but the upper drainage of the 


Beaverhead in the Red Rock Lakes . 


area is much as it was in the days 


when grayling were comparatively 
abundant. Here the grayling main- 
tains itself naturally. 

Since irrigation on Red Rock 
Lakes—a national wildlife refuge— 
has been curtailed or not permitted 
until after July 1, there has been a 
marked increase in young grayling 
and in 1955 adult spawners were 
seen in three creeks where none had 
been seen for many years. However, 
despite this increase —an increase 
of sufficient numbers to permit lim- 
ited fishing — management must be 
continued and have the support of 
all those interested in the preserva- 
tion of a native species, a species 
most numerous in an area which 
has been the means whereby a once- 
endangered species has been saved 
from extinction. 


In 1935, the 40,000-acre Red 


Rocks Lakes Migratory Waterfowl 
Refuge was established in south- 
western Montana to preserve and 
protect the trumpeter swan, largest 
of the North American waterfowl. In 
1935 there were only 73 swans by 
actual count; today there are more 





Many grizzlies once roamed the North- 
west, but only a few hundred are left 


than 600 of these great white birds, 
that stand about three feet and have 
a wingspread of more than seven 
feet. These birds, closely related to 
the more numerous whistling swan, 
have been saved from extinction by 
the timely action of all those inter- 
ested in saving a part of America’s 
wildlife legacy. The increase of the 
trumpeter swan is conservation-in- 
action at its best, and is an example 
of what can be done to save an en- 
dangered species, whose habitat had 
been greatly reduced by civilization’s 
encroachment — to be regretted but 
nonetheless inevitable due to our 
constantly growing population. 

In a U-shaped region about one 
hundred miles long in the moun- 
tains an! foothills surrounding the 
southern San Joaquin Valley of 
California, about 60 of our largest 
soaring land birds survive. These 
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survivors of another native Ameri- 
can species are the California con- 
dors, birds with black plumage and 
a naked head that is bright orange. 
A condor weighs about twenty 
pounds and has a wingspread of nine 
feet. To survive the condor needs 
above all else protection from dis- 
turbance by man and a federal law 
specifically naming the bird as one 
which cannot be shot. 

In the Southeast on the Florida 
Keys, from Big Pine Key to Key 
West, the little key deer, a pint-sized 
edition of the Virginia whitetail, has 
increased in the face of tremendous 
odds until there are about 130. All 
this little deer needs to maintain it- 
self is .a reasonable amount of habi- 
tat and protection. The establish- 
ment of a protective area for the 
key deer, now known as the Key 
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Protection of wildlife refuges has helped 
to save the wild turkeys from extinction 


r 


Deer National Wildlife Refuge in 
1935 should do much to give the 
little animal the necessary protec- 
tion. In fact it is thought that this 
area—home of American crocodiles, 
alligators, and raccoons — will sup- 
port three hundred key deer pro- 
vided a year-round supply of fresh- 
water can be better distributed 
throughout the refuge. 

Another unique American species, 
the everglade kite, exists in numbers 
about twice those of the whooping 
crane. In all there are possibly sixty 
everglade kites, a mouse-gray bird 
in the case of the male, dark brown 
for the female. The kite, known 
only to Florida, has a long, slender, 
and strongly hooked bill, and eats 
only one species of fresh-water snail. 

As marshes were drained the food 
of the kite disappeared and with its 
going the kite went too, and num- 
bers of kites were shot due to igno- 
rance or thoughtlessness. At present 
the Florida Audubon Society, the 
Florida Game and Fish Commission, 
and Federal authorities have posted 
certain marsh areas where the kite 
still probes for snails and are publi- 
cizing the need to give this unusual 
bird a chance to survive. 

Once our largest woodpecker, the 
ivory-billed woodpecker, was found 
in the large river swamps from 
southeastern North Carolina to east- 
ern Texas, in the Mississippi bot- 
tomlands north to the mouth of the 
Ohio, and in the great cypress 
swamps of Florida. The only recent 
reports that this once-numerous bird 
still exists have come from northern 





As a result of rigid protection herds of sea otters now live in Aceutian 
Islands region, but previously, survival of this species had been doubtful 
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Florida. If these reports can be 
verified, then the remaining ivory- 
billed woodpeckers, if any, must be 
given rigid protection on a forest 
area which has to be managed so 
that there is an abundant food sup- 
ly. 
4 Although not in danger of ex- 
tinction except in the Great Lakes, 
the lake trout is on the list of species 
which needs some form of aid for 
their preservation in the Great 
Lakes. Since 1939 the commercial 
and sport fisheries in the Great 
Lakes have constantly decreased un- 
til 22 pounds of lake trout were 
caught in Lake Michigan in 1954. 


The cause of this decline in the 
catch of lake trout is the sea lam- 
prey —an eel-like predator, which 
subsists entirely on the blood and 
body juices of fishes. 

The remaining species on the list 
are the Great Lakes sturgeon, now 
so few in numbers that in some 
lakes it may be impossible to save it; 
Attwater’s prairie chicken, at pres- 
ent known to exist only in parts of 
eleven Texas counties; the once- 
abundant Eskimo curlew; the desert 
bighorn sheep; and the rare black- 
footed ferret. 

No one knows with any certainty 
which of these species can be saved 
or which will become members of 
the wildlife America that was. But 
if these species have not passed over 
the threshold, that is become too 
few, where it is impossible to restore 
them, there may be a conservation 
miracle similar to the one which 
saved the rare sea otter from extinc- 
tion. 

In 1911 there was only a remnant 
of the once-abundant sea otter herd 
left in the Aleutian Islands area. 
Today there is a herd of several 
thousand in the waters around these 
foggy, treeless, and windswept is- 
lands, and a small herd of about 
three hundred off the California 
coast near Carmel. Rigid protection 
is responsible for the increase of the 
sea otter —a mammal with a rich 
dark brown or black coat and a 
white-whiskered face that makes the 
animal look like a quizzical old 
man — the reason for the nickname 
“old man of the sea.” 

It may not be possible to save all 
these endangered species or even 
build them back to such numbers as 
the trumpeter swan or the sea otter, 
but let us hope that the majority of 
them can be saved — living repre- 
sentatives like the once-endangered 
buffalo of the wildlife America that 
Audubon, Douglas, and Muir knew 
and loved. 
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CROSS the creek, above the 
gray-lichened strata of cliff- 


stone, the whitebeam tree or 
the shadbush tree is now in bloom. 
My father always called this tree 
the whitebeam, and I have heard 
several older men speak of it as the 
whitebeam and didn’t know it by 
the name of shadbush. Last night 
it bloomed into a white cloud. About 
in a night’s time, its white blossoms 
will disappear. 

In springs before, the whitebeam 
has usually blossomed in March. 
Very often it has blossomed in early 
March. It seldom waits until April. 
This year the cold days of icy rain, 
snow, and freeze retarded its growth. 
Since I was eight years of age I have 
seen this whitebeam in blossom each 
spring. Standing above the cliffs, on 
this rugged hill where the soil is 
very sterile and where its depth is 
only a few feet to the solid rock, this 
tree has never grown excessively. I 
can't tell that it has grown any in 
the last twenty years. Maybe, slow- 
growth and never large is its nature, 
like the sumac, sassafras, persimmon, 
and sourwood. 

My father used to gather the red 
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By JESSE STUART 


berries from the whitebeam when 
we first moved here in 1915. He was 
young and active and could climb 
the tree and pick the berries. Mom 
always made us pies out of the white- 
beam berries. I can’t say they were 
as good as apple, huckleberry or 
peach pies but they were good and 
fresh in the early spring. Since this 
tree is the first of all trees to bloom, 
its fruit grows and ripens early too. 

Now to see this tree white as a 
cloud with barren trees all around it, 
brings back the dreams of many 
Aprils. I think of the lift it has 
given us in the late winter and cold 
barren spring. To see its white 
blossoms made us want to plow and 
plant our garden. We knew spring 
was not far away. We knew that 
this tree was a pioneer of the blos- 
soming trees of spring, and the 
color of the gray-lichen on the cliffs. 
I often wondered if this was not the 
reason it was called the whitebeam 
tree. 

As a small boy I used to walk to 
this tree, stand under it and watch 
the white petals fall to the ground 
when the March winds blew strong. 
I've stood under it and looked up 





through its blossoms at the stars on 
cool March evenings. I’ve seen the 
white petals fall down over the cliff 
into the clean, blue, swift water 
and float away. And I wondered 
why the petals couldn’t remain just 
a little longer. I thought the season 
for this tree, like the season for per- 
coon and trailing arbutus and other 
real early wild flowers in spring was 
all too short. 

For the whitebeam blossoms were 
gone long before the dogwoods and 
redbuds, the wild plum and wild 
crabapples started blooming. And 
wherever I’ve seen the whitebeam 
in this county, it grew on the most 
inaccessible land, bluffs, rough ter- 
rain and often amid rock cliffs. And 
like many of the wild flowers, such 
as the wild rose, I wondered if rich 
loamy soil would hurt the tree. I 
wondered if it had to have poor, 
rugged soil, like the wild rose, to 
live and grow in. And like the wild 
rose blooms, the whitebeams are 
beautiful. Poor soil flowers, shrubs, 
and trees that grow in the poorest 


. soil have the prettiest blossoms. 


Today I walked over to the edge 
(Turn to page 55) 
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Southern Fire Conference 





Representatives from all parts of the South will meet in New Orleans 
to map strategy to combat the arson and wildlife menace, which costs 
the South more than a quarter billion dollars yearly in woods losses 





CCOLADES from all over the 
Ne began to pour in at 
the offices of The American 
Forestry Association last month as 
the courageous campaign of the 
southern people to stamp out the 
menace of wildfires in southern for- 
ests began to attract national atten- 
tion. 

Endorsed by the Conference of 
Southern Governors, the first south- 
wide conference on this problem 
that costs the South woods losses of 
more than a quarter billion dollars 
a year will be held at New Orleans, 
April 13 and 14. Purpose of the con- 
ference is to inform the public of 
the extreme seriousness of willfully 
set fires, to arouse articulate, aggres- 
sive public opinion against such 
practices and to stimulate immedi- 
ate action at state, county and com- 
munity levels to eradicate the wild- 
fire menace in the shortest possible 
time. 

In Washington last month, Lowell 
Besley, executive director-forester of 
AFA and chairman of the confer- 
ence, hailed the program as an all- 
out effort to implement the Number 
1 Plank in AFA’s Program for Amer- 
ican Forestry. This is “to meet the 
essentials cf forest protection in the 
United States.” 

Comments from the South were 
equally enthusiastic. These included: 

Waldo E. Tiller, president, Tiller 
Tie and Lumber Company, Little 
Rock, Arkansas and state chairman 
— “This conference is the biggest 
forestry idea yet conceived in the 
South. Its potential is such that it 
might be able to push forestry ahead 
by 15 years in every southern state.” 

John W. Squires, president, Mis- 
sissippi Forestry Association and 
conference chairman for Mississippi 
— “We fully expect this conference 
to result in accelerated progress in 
all phases of state forestry programs 
—and not just in fire prevention 
alone.” 

W. R. Hine, I and E Chief, 
Southern Regional Office of the For- 


est Service — “Never before in his- 
tory have all forestry organizations 
and the entire wood using industry 
been so completely together on any 
forestry project. It is inspiring to 
know that from Maryland to Texas 
and Oklahoma, a well directed and 
powerful attack is being made on 
the wild fire menace.” 

State Forester A. D. Folweiler, of 
Texas — “When all public and pri- 
vate sources marshall their strength 
as they are now doing, the impact 
against wildfires will be a telling 
one.” 

State Forester James E. Mixon, of 
Louisiana — “It is our hope and be- 
lief that this conference will direct 
the eyes of the public towards wild 
forest fires more forcibly than ever 
before. We fully expect that the 
courts will be more stern in han- 
dling arson cases when the public 
becomes aware of the enormity of 
this crime in our southern forests.” 

“The program is rolling along in 
a most encouraging fashion,” Frank 
Heyward, of the Gaylord Container 
Corporation, reported last month as 
he continued to travel from state to 








State in organizing state programs. 
“At first, some states were a little 
casual and luke warm toward the 
idea. But when they were informed 
as regards the careful thought and 
planning that have gone into the 
conference, they became impressed 
and then became downright enthusi- 
astic. Some state delegations are 
now talking in terms of chartering 
pullman cars for the New Orleans 
junket.” 

Mr. Heyward, a_ widely-known 
southern forestry leader, reported 
that “things began to move as state 
committees were set up. As of the 
second week in February, commit- 
tees in Arkansas, Texas, Mississippi 
and Louisiana were on the move. 
As this article was written, Mr. Hey- 
ward was en route to Georgia and 
expected to head into Florida and 
Alabama by the middle of the 
month. 

To give the conference organiza- 
tion another boost, Mr. Besley flew 
to Atlanta the first of February 
where he participated in a press con- 
ference on the proposed program 
that was handled by Maynard Stitt, 





Statistics reveal that 89 out of every 106 acres lost to forest fires are in the 


South, and that 94 out of every 100 fires deliberately set are in the South 
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Harry Mosebrock, of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of U. S., will 
direct state fire seminars 


of the Justin R. Weddell Associates, 
which organization has been en- 
gaged to handle promotion and pub- 
licity. An attractive brochure on the 
southern conference was released in 
conjunction with this conference 
and a steady stream of publicity re- 
leases and radio and television pro- 
grams have now been scheduled 
leading right up to the conference. 
At the same time the Advertising 
Council of America is giving the 
conference full support on a nation- 
al basis and its representatives will 
take an active part in the conference 
itself. 

Meanwhile, Heyward, Weddell 
and Stitt reported that the Forest 
Service threw the full weight of its 
southern region into the program 
at a publicity meeting in Atlanta 
February 6 attended by Information 
and Education officers of the Service 
in the southern region, and also by 
representatives from Washington 
headquarters. Farm and conserva- 
tion publications in the states will 
be the principal targets for this ac- 
tive group while publications of re- 
gional and national circulation will 
be the responsibility of Weddell 
Associates and the Advertising 
Council. It was agreed that Bob 
Harrell will act as publicity chair- 
man for Tennessee and detailed ar- 
rangements are now being worked 
out for Delaware, Kentucky, Mary- 
land, Oklahoma and Virginia. 

William Huber, director of the 
Smokey Bear campaign from Wash- 
ington, said two four-and-a-half 
minute television films will be made 
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Frank Heyward, of Gaylord Con- 
tainer Corporation, is publicity 
director for conference 


available to which a “trailer” on the 
conference will be spliced and dis- 
tributed through state publicity 
chairmen. 

Plans on the conference itself are 
developing rapidly and the com- 
plete program will be announced in 
an early issue. The first day will be 
devoted to outlining the problem 
as it affects fire control and possible 
cures. The second day’s program is 
being headed up by Harry Mose- 
brook, of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, and will con- 
sist of individual state fire seminars 
to discuss and outline proposed 
courses of action in the various 
southern states. 

Radio interviews, a_ slide-illus- 
trated TV script, a fact sheet, mats, 
radio spots and other materials will 
be supplied to all publicity state 
chairmen by Weddell Associates. A 
plan to sponsor a contest among 
southern editorial cartoonists was 
proposed and approved by publicity 
representatives. 

Those who attended this initial 
publicity organizational meeting 
were: Mr. George M. Kyle, Alabama 
Department of Conservation, 711 
High Street, Montgomery, Alabama; 
Mr. F. H. Martin, Arkansas Forestry 
Commission, P. O. Box 1940, Little 
Rock, Arkansas; Mr. R. E. Davis, 
Georgia Forestry Commission, 11 
Hunter Street, S. W., Atlanta, Geor- 
gia; Mr. Edwin Moore, Florida For- 
est Service, Tallahassee, Florida; Mr. 
Ed Kerr, Louisiana Forestry Com- 
mission, P. O. Box 1269, Baton 
Rouge, La.; Mr. Louis A. Rowland, 





Lowell Besley, executive director- 
forester of AFA, is chairman of 
the fire conference 


Jr., Mississippi Forestry Commission, 
P. O. Box 649, Jackson, Mississippi; 
Mr. Wade Lucas, Department of 
Conservation and Development; Ra- 
leigh, N. C.; Mr. Walter T. Ahearn, 
Box 357, Columbia, S. C.; Mr. Bob 
Harrell, Southern Pulpwood Con- 
servation Association, 1224 Peach- 
tree Street, N. E., Atlanta, Georgia 
(for Tennessee); Mr. E. R. Wagoner, 
Texas Forestry Association, P. O. 
Box 1032, Lufkin, Texas; Mr. Har- 
old Lambert, Conservation Commis- 
sion, Charleston, W. Va.; Mr. Frank 
J. Heyward, Gaylord Container 
Corp., Bogalusa, La. (Chairman, 
Conference Publicity Committee); 
Mr. Charlie Crail, Division of For- 
estry, Frankfort, Kentucky; Mr. 
Hilton Watson, Alabama _ Forest 
Products Assn., Montgomery, Ala- 
bama; Mr. Virgil Cothern, Southern 
Pine Association, New Orleans, La.; 
U. S. Forest Service, Atlanta, Geor- 
gia: Mr. C. Otto Lindh, Mr. Frank 
Albert, Mr. W. R. Hine, Mr. Sam 
Beichler, Mr. K. W. McNasser, Mr. 
Harry Rossoll, Mr. Arthur Hart- 
man, Mr. E. A. Heers, Mr. Bill Hu- 
ber, Washington, D. C.; Maynard 
Stitt, Weddell Associates, Brent 
Annex, Pensacola, Florida. 

The conference brochure released 
last month reported: “The South is 
striking a new blow at forest wild- 
fires which menace its prosperity. 
Dismayed by an economic loss esti- 
mated at a quarter of a billion dol- 
lars annually, Southern governors 
have instructed a Southwide meet- 
ing — the first of its kind ever held 

(Turn to page 57) 
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These riggin’ slingers from Camp 44 really have to wallow in the snow 





HOT 


PERATION now going on 

near Camp 44 of Potlatch 

Forests, Inc., in the snow- 
filled mountains at Avery, Idaho, is 
called a “hot logging” one in spite of 
an all-winter snowfall of 175 inches 
of snow in places! 

Lumberjacks there are handling 
icy trees in a hurry—as if they were 
hot. The men fell and immediately 
drag behind a tractor, or “skid,” 


whole trees to landings, where they 





Truck hauling load of 10- 
11,000 board feet of logs from 


endangered forest to railroad 
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to hook onto these trees 


LOGGING 


are sawed into long logs. At land- 
ings, or concentration points for logs 
out in the forest, men also trim off 
limbs that are not knocked off along 
the skid trail. 

Sometimes a bulldozer at a hot- 
logging landing just nuzzles its blade 
against a skidded tree, rumbles 
ahead and shears off branches like 
ten pins set at an angle. 

Without delay, logs start traveling 
by oversize trucks and railroad flat 
cars to PFI’s (as the large Potlatch 
Company is known in the Idaho pan- 
handle) log storage ponds. This 1s 
being done with a maximum num- 
ber of time-saving shortcuts. Often 
hot-logging logs are converted into 
lumber within five days of arrival at 
a pond. 

Less than a week from stump to 
finished product—in the middle of 
a blustery northern Idaho winter! 

Under leisurely logging conditions 
in Idaho, trees are sawed into logs 
at the stumps. Then logs are trans- 
ported to ponds in periods ranging 
up to months in length. 

Low temperatures and snow may 
hamper work in winter. “Choker” 
cables to loop around felled trees, 
which a “riggin’ slinger’” rassles in 
place in one of the few hand jobs 


left in modern 


becomes 
burning cold to handle. “Hookers” 
and “top loaders,” who tend to log 
transfer onto the giant trucks, also 
have to toss their larger and colder- 
yet tongs around by hand. The jobs 


logging, 


can be tough ones in spite of 
wool-lined, synthetic-leather mittens 
which are impossible to keep dry. 

The feverish activity for a snowy 
season is because of a two-and-a-third 
billion board foot epidemic of spruce 
bark beetles in the northern Rocky 
Mountains. Chemical sprays have 
no effect on the bugs, which spend 
most of their lives as larvae under 
the bark of spruces they are killing. 
Best control is by sanitation-salvage 
logging. Trees already killed by the 
beetles are thus saved from deterio- 
ration which sets in two or three 
years after death. Therefore, re- 
moval of trees at top speed is a must. 

Tree removal, with beetle larvae 
beneath the bark, will also decrease 
the number of insects that hatch 
and fly away to infest fresh trees 
each May and June. Logs of 
harvested trees are dumped into the 
water and thousands of larvae in 
each one thereby drowned. 

The fact that beetle larvae can be 
drowned most easily during the 
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Larvae feeding on the inner bark 
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Bark beetle has attacked two and one-third billion board feet in region 


Necessity produced the unconventional logging methods in the snow-covered 
mountains of Idaho, where an invasion of spruce bark beetles threatens the 


forests, and the most effective counter-attack is tree removal at top speed 


colder part of the year has PFI 
loggers especially busy from October 
through June—even where drifts the 
size of a house are common. 

Forest Service insect scientists are 
experimenting with a novel “trap 
tree” method of catching the six- 
legged spruce assassins. Living trees 
are cut down or, by a faster route, 
merely pushed over by road-build- 
ing bulldozers and left on the forest 
floor. 

_Then the rumor spreads by grape- 
vine in local beetle circles that in 
the down trees are good places for 
insects seeking shelter and rations. 
Healthy, standing trees usually suc- 
ceed in drowning out beetle invaders 
in a plentiful flow of pitch, but 
felled trees cannot resort to this de- 
fense. And the beetles know it. 


By BOB FORBES 


Trap trees, after they have ac- 
cumulated tens of thousands of bugs 
in bark burrows, are hauled away 
and placed in water; or inaccessible 
trees are treated with chemicals on 
the spot. “A trap absorbs up to four 
times as many beetles as a healthy 
tree,” states Phil Johnson, service 
bug expert of Missoula, Montana. 

Most important hot-logging short- 
cut at Camp 44 is the universal use 
of power chain saws. The saws enter 
in everywhere until logs are on 
trucks. Boss woodsmen even say that 
it is difficult to get mechanized lum- 
berjacks to swing axes when their 
use is called for. 

In felling a tree in winter by this 
means, it is often necessary to tunnel 
down beside it in the packed snow 
to leave a low stump. “By golly,” 


The snowfall is 175 inches in some places near Avery, Idaho, and Camp 44 looks 
like this almost every February, when the winter’s accumulation reaches maxi- 


mum depth. Picture was taken from the top of a car in parking area of the camp 

































claims Walt Lundstrom, a sawyer at 
Camp 44, “we had to dig a pit 12- 
feet deep in the snow beside one 
tree in February. The job took a 
half hour for less than 10 minutes of 
sawing time.” 

Also, lumberjacks often have to 
operate on snowshoes. The webs are 
especially helpful in December and 
January, before snow on the ground 
has become well packed. An un- 
encumbered man can usually walk 
on top of the snow at any time. The 
added weight of his motorized saw 
makes the webs necessary. 


Haste of the spruce harvest does 
not allow construction of elaborate 
skid trails along which “cats,” as the 
loggers call all tractors, haul their 
log loads. “Snow roads” compacted 
several feet above the ground are 
used instead. 

During the spring break-up, a 
covering of earth is applied to snow 
roads to retard melting, the soil in- 
sulates so well. Some roads of this 
type remain in place much longer 
than the snow on landings, so trac- 
tors often work above the heads of 
landing men. Sometimes a bridge of 
logs is called for, corduroyed be- 
tween levels of landing and snow 
thoroughfare. 
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Wintertime logging has been prac- 
ticed by PFI and other large north- 
ern Rocky Mountain companies for 
some time. Years ago the practice 
was followed with teams and sleds 
on iced roads for economical log 
transportation. 

Part of the time during recent 
years, companies logged in winter 
to satisfy the tremendous demand 
of modern warfare for wood in its 





Universal use of power chain saws is most 
important hot-logging shortcut at Camp 44 


many forms. Some of the time 
manufacturers found the price of 
wood products “right” for year 
‘round logging. Each year, to a 
greater extent, large forest industries 
have realized their importance to 
communities. They have remained 
active throughout the year to give 
personnel steady employment. 

One trouble with handling logs 
in winter is eliminated by hot log- 
ging. The difficulty: logs limbed 
and cut to length at stumps were 
apt to act “alive,” as described by 
retired PFI woods foreman Axel 
Anderson, and try to run down steep 
pitches over packed snow faster 
than the cat that was supposed to 
be skidding them. And that trouble 
added problems to those of skidding. 

Imagine how disconcerting it 
would be to look down from a cat 
and see logs sliding downhill and 
“straining at the leash” all around 
the machine, instead of well behind 
it! “Live” logs often blocked cat 
turns to left or right. 

The elimination: hot - logging 
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trees’ branches are heavy with 
needles, unless beetle destruction has 
progressed too far, and hold back 
cat loads by friction on the snow. 

Modern logging in winter has 
other hardships. Often cat engines 
must be run 24 hours a day, it gets 
so cold. Overnight snowstorms may 
cover all tractors, trucks and other 
equipment with several inches of 
white crystals. 

It is not possible to build garages 
out in the forest. Logging may be 
in a different sector a year or even 
a week in the future. “Cat doctors,” 
or mechanics, get for their repairs 
the only sheds installed at landings. 

Falling snow or rain merely cools 
hot logging—slows some activities. 
Wind is the only break in the weath- 
er that altogether halts work. “Safety 
of men is our reason for shutting 
down on gusty days,” says Earl 
Ritzheimer, logging superintendent 
of the PFI Bovill operation in which 
Camp 44 is located. “The physical 
job of logging here is never impos- 
sible.” 

Broken limbs in the crowns of 
trees may be dislodged by wind and 
crash to earth without warning. 
Dead trees in the forest may be 
blown over. These dangers on windy 
days for years have been known to 
lumberjacks as “widow makers.” 
And they have made the greatest 





change of all time in woods apparel. 

Hard hats, introduced into Amer- 
ican industry by shipyard workers 
during World War II, have now 
become standard headgear in the 
tall timber. “Montana peak” hats, 
black hats of soft felt, caps and 
hunters’ red hats have all passed into 
the limbo on well-dressed loggers’ 
heads, because of widow makers. 

Work at top speed requires abun- 
dant energy of all hands. The 130 
to 150 men at Camp 44 get it at the 
camp cookhouse, too. Each of them 
eats 7.4 pounds of food per day — 
enough to choke the _ proverbial 
horse. Monthly meat consumption 
at camp averages two and _ three- 
quarter tons! 

Despite hardships and huge meals, 
the lumberjacks of Camp 4¢4 are har- 
vesting a record number of trees 
in the snow and ice. “We've been 
getting out of the Camp 44 area an 
average of two hundred thousand 
board feet of timber per day, almost 
each day since we shifted to bug in- 
fested spruce in December, 1952,” 
claims bull-of-the-woods Ritzheimer. 

The combination of beetles and 
unconventional logging has allowed 
Camp 44 men to work in the moun- 
tains for eight months per year in 
snow—a feat not equalled anywhere 
else in the world, not even in 
Alaska. 





Riggin’ slingers ready to hook onto tree which will be whisked behind a cat 
to a landing, shipped by truck to railroad, and from there to a PFI log pond 
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The National Park Service’s comprehensive new program, designed to improve park 


facilities, is ready to swing into action as soon as Congress approves the funds 





MISSION 66 GETS UNDERWAY 














RESIDENT Eisenhower last 
P month asked Congress to appro- 

priate $8.35 million to finance 
the first year’s expenditures of the 
National Park Service’s 10-year de- 
velopment program known as Mis- 
sion 66. The total cost of this ex- 
tensive project is estimated to be 
about $124 million, and carries the 
full endorsement of Interior Secre- 
tary McKay. 

Mission 66, a comprehensive pro- 
gram designed by the Park Service, 
is aimed at improving park facilities 
which are inadequate to meet the 
increasing demands being made 
upon them. The number of visitors 
to areas within the national park 
system has increased from 21 million 
in 1946 to 50 million in 1955; and 
the number expected to reach 80 
million by 1966. With park facilities 
already seriously overtaxed, the 
Park Service believes it is essential 
that Mission 66 begin immediately 
in order to preserve the parks them- 
selves and to serve the needs of the 
American people. 

Eight basic elements comprise the 
foundation for the operation of 
Mission 66: 

1. Provide additional accommo- 
dations and related services of types 
adapted to modern recreation needs, 
through greater participation of pri- 
vate enterprise within and near the 
parks. 

2. Provide the government-oper- 
ated facilities needed to serve the 
public, to protect the park resources, 
and to maintain the physical plant. 

3. Provide the services which will 
make the parks more usable, more 
enjoyable, and more meaningful, 
and thereby improve the protection 
of the parks through visitor coopera- 
tion. 

4. Provide operating funds and 
field staff required to manage the 
areas, protect the resources, and pro- 
vide a high standard of maintenance 
for all developments. 

5. Provide adequate living quar- 
ters for the field employees of the 
Service. 

6. Acquire lands within the parks 
and such other lands as are neces- 
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Capital Investment 


construction - acquisition of land and water rights 


Recurring Operations 


management & protection - maintenance - administration 


Based upon current prices for supplies and services, the Park Service esti- 


mates the total cost of Mission 66 for 10-year period will be $124,165,600 


sary for protection or use, acquire 
the water rights needed to insure 
adequate water supplies, and extin- 
guish grazing rights and other com- 
peting uses. 

7. Institute a coordinated nation- 
wide recreation plan to produce a 
system of recreational developments 
by each level of government, fed- 
eral, state, and local, each bearing 
its proper share of the expanding 
recreational load. 

8. Provide for the protection and 
preservation of the wilderness areas 
within the National Park System 
and encourage their appreciation 
and enjoyment in ways that will 
leave them unimpaired. 

Anticipating that the $8.35 mil- 
lion request will be approved, the 
Park Service has drawn up a budget 
based on the “package” idea. In its 
report on Mission 66 the Park Serv- 


ice stated. that, “. . . it is important 
that all aspects of development and 
operation go forward together and 
in proper relationship to one an- 
other. Concentration on building 
roads without providing facilities 
for those who use them or develop- 
ing a park fully without adequate 
operating resources, does not solve 
problems; it creates them. . . . Provi- 
sion for just one year at a time and 
the spreading of funds in small 
amounts to a multiplicity of proj- 
ects — or even parts of projects — is 
a highly uneconomical way to carry 
forward development programs. The 
economical use of funds and _ bal- 
anced and integrated development 
can be obtained by changing to the 
‘package’ approach for planning, de- 
velopment, and stafling.” 

An illustration of this package 

(Turn to page 58) 
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Postage Stamps 


Wildlife stamp series, designed by Bob Hines, 
noted wildlife artist, will be issued in 1956 


By DOUG DEMAREST 


plorers discovered vast herds of 

deer-like creatures bounding 
over the sage-dotted prairies of the 
Northwest. These animals, with 
hollow horns, large, pointed ears, 
and rump patches like huge, white 
rosettes, were pronghorns — a native 
North American mammal and the 
only one of its kind in the world. 

The pronghorn, or antelope as 
the animal is more commonly 
known, is the subject of the first 
stamp in a series of three postage 
stamps depicting wildlife. These 
stamps to be released during 1956 
are designed by Bob Hines; he is the 
staff artist of the U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service and the illustrator 
of Racliel Carson’s most recent book, 
“The Edge of the Sea.” The sub- 
jects for the other two stamps in 
this wildlife series are the wild tur- 
key and the king or Chinook sal- 
mon. 

Issuance of these stamps is the 
culmination of the efforts of several 
people particularly interested in 
presenting our wildlife to the gen- 
eral public. For years one man has 
had as a goal a series of postage 
stamps depicting some of our native 
birds, fishes, and mammals. E. R. 
Kalmbach, formerly a biologist with 
the Fish and Wildlife Service, had 
in mind a series of wildlife postage 
stamps and had even drawn designs 
for six representative species. Then 
using his own money Mr. Kalmbach 
had these designs reproduced in 
black and white so that they could 
be presented to the proper authori- 
ties for approval as postage-stamp 
designs. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Kalmbach 
found no one sufficiently interested 
in his project to bring it to the at- 
tention of the right people. Not 
even the fact that he designed the 
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hunting permit stamp tor 1941 
helped establish the sort of contact 
that would aid him with his project. 
The 1941 hunting permit stamp was 
a brown-carmine stamp, whose 
vignette was a family of ruddy 
ducks. Like all the so-called duck 
stamps, the 1951 stamp is available 
from the designer in print form. 
Samuel E. Neel, a Washington 
attorney and sportsman, collects 
duck-stamp prints and had all of 
them but one. The missing print in 
the Neel collection was the family 
of ruddy ducks drawn by Mr. Kalm- 
back. On a trip to Denver Mr. Neel 


stamps. In addition to the antelope 
stamp —a three-cent brown to be 
issued in early spring at Fond du Lac 
—there will be the stamps showing a 
wild turkey and the king or Chinook 
salmon—three “firsts” as subjects for 
either reguiar or commemorative 
postage stamps. 

Except for the 1934 issue of ten 
stamps released to commemorate 
“National Parks Year,” our postage 
stamps have shown little of outdoor 
America since the first general issue 
of 1847 and the first commemorative 
issue of 1893. In the regular issue of 
1869, the ten-cent yellow showed a 





Adult male chinook salmon in hatchery pool at Spring Creek Station, Wash. 


introduced himself to Mr. Kalmbach 
at the suggestion of Bob Hines, who 
won the duck-stamp contest for the 
1946 hunting permit stamp with a 
wash drawing of redheads. At their 
meeting, Mr. Neel received a print 
of the 1941 duck stamp and learned 
of Mr. Kalmbach’s hope for a series 
of wildlife postage stamps and saw 
the designs which had been worked 
up. 

Mr. Neel liked the idea of such a 
series of stamps and leveled his 
sights for a shot, or round of shots, 
at the proper target to get approval 
for the printing of such stamps. Mr. 
Neel scored a bullseye with his first 
shot; he sent the Kalmbach designs 
to Aksel Nielson, president of the 
Title Guaranty Company in Denver 
and the host of President Eisen- 
hower whenever the Chief Executive 
is in Colorado for trout fishing. 

During the President’s 1955 sum- 
mer vacation in Colorado, Aksel 
Nielson presented the idea of wild- 
life postage stamps to President 
Eisenhower whose reaction to the 
printing and release of such a series 
was positive. Ike gave on-the-spot 
approval for three stamps depicting 
our wildlife and immediately sent 
off a memorandum to Postmaster 
General Summerfield in which the 
President said that he would like to 
see such stamps issued during 1956. 

Subsequently Bob Hines, as Fish 
and Wildlife Service illustrator, was 
commissioned to design all three 
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Refuges offer America’s prize game bird, 
the wild turkey, “‘a new lease on life” 


Protected herd of antelope on the Charles Sheldon Antelope Refuge, Nevada 





baid eagle perched on a shield and 
the thirty-cent blue and carmine in 
the same series had a design of flags, 
a shield, and an eagle. The eagle, 
our national emblem since 1782, has 
also been shown on various impér- 
forate official and semi-official car- 
rier stamps; on the ten-cent ultra- 
marine registration stamp of 1911; 
on the three-cent purple “Win-the- 
War” issue of 1942; and a bald eagle 
in flight is shown on the air postal 
card of 1949. 

In 1894 the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing started to print our 
postal issues instead of having the 
work done under contract by private 
concerns. The first commemorative 
stamp to show wildlife printed by 
the Bureau was a four-cent orange. 
This stamp is one in a series of nine 
stamps issued to commemorate t 
Trans-Mississippi Exposition he 
Omaha, Nebraska, from June 
November 1, 1898. The desi 
the stamp is an Indian hunti 
American bison or buffalo, a 


mal which once roamed the country 
in numbers estimated at sixty mil- 
lions. The buffalo also appears on 
the thirty-cent olive-brown stamp of 
the regular issue of 1923 and a buf- 
falo skull is shown in one corner of 
a stamp issued to commemorate the 
80th anniversary of the Pony Ex- 
press in 1940. 

Two white-tailed deer appear on 
the official seal of the stamp issued 
in 1935 to commemorate the cente- 
nary of Michigan and a great white 
heron appears on the bright green 
stamp released to mark the dedica- 
tion of Everglades National Park. 
If you look closely at the Annapolis 
Tercentenary issue of 1949 you can 

(Turn to page 53) 
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Face of quarry will be replaced by artificial matrix and bones returned to original positions 


DIGGING FOR A DREAM 


HREE men chipping away in 

the boneyard of long-dead 

monsters are making a 50-year- 
old dream come true. 

For two years they have been 
hacking at the clay and sandstone 
walls of famed Dinosaur Quarry in 
the northeastern Utah portion of 
Dinosaur National Monument. 
They are uncovering the petrified 
bones of animal giants that roamed 
this region more than 140 million 
years ago. 

Recovery of dinosaur bones has 
been going on at the quarry for 
years. But it was only two years ago 
that work began in earnest on a 
project that has long been the dream 
of monument scientists and adminis- 
trators. 


Almost since the monument was 
established in 1914, there has been 
talk of building a big museum with 
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By ROBERT C. BLAIR 


200 feet of the famed quarry’s 40- 
foot-high north face serving as the 
museum’s north wall. In the wall, 
in sort of bas-relief, were to be the 
bones of dinosaurs reposing just as 
they were deposited in the Upper 
Jurassic age. 

At least a dozen persons claim 
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credit for the museum wall idea, 
says Dr. Theodore E. White, mu- 
seum geologist, who is directing the 
project. “The idea is as old as Dino- 
saur National Monument,” he 
chuckles. 

It wasn’t until November, 1953 
that work on the project really got 


Stegosaurus bones darkened by shellac coating to protect them from the weather 
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under way. A start had been made 
three years earlier when a _ huge 
metal and wood building that looks 
like a flour mill was constructed 
over the eastern third of the quarry’s 
north wall. The idea was to slide 
the building along the face as work 
progressed westward. That plan was 
dropped when Dr. White took over. 

Dr. White’s small crew, recruited 
from men in the area, went to work 
in the odd looking building and 
soon had a number of large bones 
exposed. 

Using an extra dark “because it’s 
a little old” shellac obtained from 
Army surplus, they coated each piece 
to preserve it and make it stand out 
from the gray Morrison formation 
sandstone in which it is imbedded. 

A board catwalk along the south 
side of the building takes tourists 
through this part of the partially 
completed exhibit. The fossils, the 
animals from which they came, are 
explained by small posters placed 
along the board walkway. 

But this is only a crude indication 
of what the “dream” museum will 
be like when it is completed—some- 
time around 1960 monument off- 
cials hope. 

At the west end of the north 
quarry wall, where Dr. White and 
his two-man crew — Floyd Wilkin 
and Frank McKnight—are working, 
a more complex problem is being 
solved. Here the bones are imbedded 
in soft clay unsuitable for proper 
display of the big fossils. 

To overcome this trick of nature, 
Dr. White is removing each bone 
from the quarry. When all are taken 
out, an artificial matrix will be sub- 
stituted for the clay and the bones 
carefully re-embedded in exactly the 
same position in which they former- 
ly rested in clay. 

It’s a big, long and somewhat 
tedious operation. As each specimen 
is exposed it is covered with wet 
toilet tissue — the varicolored hues 
of modern tissue being used by Dr. 
White prompt a lot of questions 
from visitors happening in on that 
phase of the operation. 

The tissue is applied to prevent 
plaster, which is slapped on in the 
second step, from sticking to the 
exhibit. 

A burlap strip about five inches 
wide is run through liquid plaster 
and molded to the specimen’s con- 
tour. When it dries, it provides a 
strong protective casing for the bone. 
Each fossil is then cut out of the 
clay and taken to a warehouse. 
When the removal job is completed 
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Workmen removing clay from fossil camarasaurus. The head, neck and 
spine of this 30 to 35 ft. animal were found in the Dinosaur quarry 





usted in preparation for shellac coating. 
they are encased in burlap and plaster and removed from face of quarry 








Later 








the artificial matrix will be installed 
and the bones “unwrapped,” cleaned, 
shellacked and placed for exhibit. 

Dr. White will use a large photo- 
graph of the quarry face to make 
sure that all pieces go back just as 
they were found. The job will take 
about two years. 

Dinosaurs of several types will be 
displayed in the museum wall. 
There also will be a few turtles and 
other smaller animals of the period. 


In the 47 years since the quarry 
was discovered in 1909 by Professor 
Earl Douglass, some 23 mountable 
skeletons have been removed, most- 
ly by the Carnegie Museum prior to 
1922. Twelve species were found, 
ranging from the 84-foot-long diplo- 
docus to the 6-foot laosaurus. 

When the museum is completed 
the whole panorama will be on ex- 
hibit under one roof for the first 
time. 
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By taking a calculated risk 
Alabama foresters were able to 
save longleaf reproduction 

from brown-spot needle disease 


through prescribed burning 


In a successful prescribed 
burn, benefits must exceed 
all the costs and damages 


infection was estimated on a 
inimum of 100 longleaf seedlings 
‘on each 10- to 40-atre reproduction 

fea. 


» The survey 
Mired acres 
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Owed several hun- 
§s-stage longleaf re- 
/producsion cted with brown 
spot,@with t@ degree of infection 
ranging from low of 15 percent to 
a high of Over 35 percent. Past 
experiments and enpertence have 
‘shown that areas with 25 percent o1 
“more infection in November should 
be prescribe-burned @uring the com- 






for Eee gaat” Brown-spot 
needle yo had invaded several 


laxge areas of longleaf reproduction 
* Forest. The ae practical 
way to save the infected seedlings 
was to prescribe-burn, and this was 
the day for the job. 

Seven years of study and experi- 
ence went into the planning and 
application of the Christmas Eve 
burn, The results? Nearly 1,400 
acres were prescribe-burned in 4 
hours by 4 men at a cost of 6 cents 
ye acre, and damage was practically 
ni 
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useful tool in the longleaf forest. 
DIAGNOSIS - 


First, exactly what areas on the 
forest contained heavy brown-spot 
infection? What damages could be 
expected from the use of prescribed- 
fire? To find out, a survey was made. 
After the first killing frost in early 
November, the percent of brown- 


ing winter. To prevent reinfection, 
the area surrounding the seedlings 
should be burned re possible. 
Longleaf eliMgs can generally 
be burned safely i (1) they are at 
least one-half imeh in diameter at 
the root collar; (2) very little root 
is exposed, and (3) the seedlings are 
not in active height growth. The 
survey showed that if fire was ap- 
plied properly, damage should be 
confined to a few Scattered seedlings 
one to five feet high that were 
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already 
spot. 

The areas that needed burning 
were mapped. Then, to plan for 
control of the fire, information was 
obtained on the condition of rough, 
natural fire breaks, roads and trails. 

The diagnosis: Several large areas 
were dangerously infected. Fire was 
needed and could be applied with- 
out excessive damage. 


PRESCRIPTION 


Next was to prescribe the fire 
treatment for each area—the kind of 
fire and the weather needed. 

If the area had had a heavy rough 
and lots of draped fuel, a backfire 
would have been prescribed. Heavy 
roughs with draped fuel burn very 
hot, and unnecessary overhead scorch 
to standing timber would occur if 
headfire were used. The survey 
showed, however, that the areas con- 
tained a light rough—a small ac- 
cumulation of pine straw and not 
much grass. A fast-running headfire 


nearly dead from brown 


Burn 


would be safe and do a better job 
than a backfire. 

Weather is the most important 
factor in prescribed burning. Cold 
weather and plenty of ground mois- 
ture are essential. This means burn- 
ing in winter as soon as possible 
after one inch or more of rainfall. 
To get a fast-moving headfire, a 
moderate, cold north wind is needed 
—north wind because it is usually 
dependable and steady in south 
Alabama. To ensure that all areas 
will be covered while ideal weather 
lasts, fires should be started by 10:00 
a.m. and be completely underway by 
noon. 

The prescription: A headfire on 
a day when ground moisture was 
plentiful and a moderate, steady, 
cold, north wind was blowing. The 
fire to be under way before noon 
and to cover the areas in a few hours. 


PREPARATION 
Successful burning can only be 
done after thorough preparations 
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for applying and controlling the fire. 

In delineating each area to burn, 
natural firebreaks such as roads and 
streams were used wherever possible 
to save firebreak construction. Near- 
by landowners were contacted. Let- 
ting neighbors know what’s going 
on is always good public relations, 
and on the Christmas Eve Burn, 
permission was needed to burn two 
areas into natural firebreaks outside 
the forest boundary. This saved 
more than one-half mile of firebreak 
construction, and eliminated two 
heavily infected areas adjoining the 
forest. 

Since the prescription called for 
headfire and a north wind, two lines 
about 100 feet apart were plowed 
and burned on the south, east, and 
west boundaries to control the fire 
where natural firebreaks were not 
available. On the north side of the 
area, only a single plowed line was 
necessary. 

Next, was to be sure a headfire 
would be under way in all areas by 








before weather conditions change. 
Another east-west firing line was 
therefore put in. Natural firebreaks 
could be used to fire the rest of the 
area. 

A total of 9 miles of line had to 
be fired. One torch man can fire 
about 3 miles in the allotted 2 hours 
between 10:00 a.m. and noon. The 
line was roughly divided into 3-mile 
sections and assigned to men desig- 
nated as Torches 1, 2, and 3. Since 
one-galion fire torches hold only 
enough fuel for about three-fourths 
of a mile of line, refueling cans 
would be needed at intervals along 
the line. A small letter-size map was 
prepared to show each torch man 
(1) the line to fire, (2) the direction 
of travel, (3) locations of refueling 
cans, and (4) how to fire his part of 
the line. A crew of 3 torch men and 
1 man supervising and patrolling 
the burning area was required. 

By early November everything 
was ready except the most important 
item, the weather. 


Southern Forest Experiment Station, Forest Service 0S Dept of hericulture 


The nine-mile fire line was divided into three-mile sections, and a 
crew of three torch men and one supervisor was assigned to each area 


noon of D-day, and that burning 
would be completed a few hours 
later. The map showed that one 
line of fire along the north boundary 
would have to travel more than a 
mile. This is too far. Experience 
has shown that one-half mile is 
about the maximum for the time 
allowed in the prescription. Other- 
wise, the fire may not be completed 


TREATMENT 
It was the day before Christmas, 
Santa Claus was busy with his myriad 
preparations for his trip that night, 
but the weather was just what the 
doctor ordered for prescribed burn- 
ing. There had been almost 3 inches 
of rainfall in the past 3 days. Air 
temperature was down to 29°F. A 

(Turn to page 60) 
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SEED 


AND THE SOIL BANK 





Farm forestry will get a shot in the arm if Congress 
approves the Administration’s new soil bank proposal 








ITHIN three weeks after 
\X/ President Eisenhower sent 
his Agricultural Program to 


the Congress the House of Repre- 
sentatives unanimously enacted a 
part of that program, relieving farm- 
ers of some sixty million dollars of 
federal tax on gasoline used in pro- 
ducing their crops. It is expected 
that the Senate will move with celer- 
ity to complete this particular piece 
of legislation. 

Such action confirmed what every- 
body knew—that the law makers are 
anxious to do something helpful in 
a big way for the country’s farmers 
in this election year. There was sig- 
nificance in their attacking the gaso- 
line tax as a first objective, of all the 
remedies proposed by the President 
it appeared the safest. No great re- 
duction of government income would 
ensue, and a Member could vote for 
its repeal without admitting, even by 
implication that his party erred in 
enacting such a law in the begin- 
ning. With respect to most of the 
other items in the recommended pro- 
gram the problem is less clean cut 
and not all simple of solution. 

According to Washington pundits, 
every Congressman nowadays carries 
about with him one or more versions 
of a new farm bill, embodying his 
own ideas of how to increase farm 
incomes, reduce commodity  sur- 
pluses and glorify his party. Out of 
this welter of proposed legislation, 
something surely must come; but it 
is a reasonable assumption that a 
considerable period of time will 
elapse before the final Act is framed 
and finished to the satisfaction of 
both Houses and the Chief Execu- 
tive. Meanwhile, to most people 
familiar with the uses of land it ap- 
pears that there are technical matters 
to be faced, no less puzzling than the 
political considerations. 

The heart of the Administration’s 
farm proposal is the Soil Bank. In 
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By John B. Woods 


explanation of the purposes of such 
a device the President declared that 
future production of the crops which 
are in greatest surplus must be ad- 
justed to accumulated stocks and to 
potential markets. Further, pro- 
ducers of other crops must not be 
subjected to the competition of ex- 
cessive production from acreage di- 
verted from surplus crops. Lands 
poorly suited to tillage, now produc- 
ing unneeded crops and subject to 
excessive wind and water erosion, 
must be retired from cultivation. 
Faced with the staggering fact that 
most of the communities in America, 
not to mention hundreds of laid-up 
ships, are stuffed with commodities, 
the President recognizes further that 
farmers nowadays produce more 
from their fields than ever before, 
and actually farm more acres than 
are needed for our present popula- 
tion and world markets. 

He sees the Soil Bank as having 
two components, the Acreage Re- 
serve and the Conservation Reserve. 
The first will consist of lands which 
are and have been in cultivation but 
which will be withdrawn and _ per- 
mitted to lie fallow during the next 
year or two or three, until suffocating 
surpluses are removed. The second 
component, the Conservation Re- 
serve, will consist of areas “which 
wise land use and sound conserva- 
tion would have kept in forage and 
trees.” Proposed utilization of such 
areas might be pasture, water storage 
or forestry, or any combination of 
these which makes sense as a long- 
term, farm management plan. The 
acreage reserve is planned as a tem- 
porary mechanism — Secretary Ben- 
son, in his talks about the proposals 
suggests that three or four years 
should suffice to permit accomplish- 
ment of its objectives. The other is 
seen as a long-range program, which 
will be formalized by contracts be- 
tween the farmer and his govern- 
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ment running for five or ten years. 
Lands committed to improved pas- 
ture, ponds or trees probably would 
become permanent adjuncts to most 
farm establishments. 

Reduced to its essentials the pro- 
posal seeks to lower the volume of 
commodities produced on our farms 
by taking a part of the tillage lands 
out of cultivation and by putting 
large areas of poorer land out of the 
reach of emergency use for produc- 
ing crops. It is not intended that soil 
withdrawn from production — of 
wheat, corn, cotton or rice shall be 
used for other crops, at least until 
the surplus situation has been cor- 
rected and markets are available. 
Livestock shall not be grazed on 
Conservation Reserve acres. Coop- 
eration is to be voluntary, and in 
order to obtain wide-spread partici- 
pation by farmers the government 
proposes to offer liberal premiums. 

An idea of how liberal Uncle Sam 
would like to be can be obtained 
from news stories of a meeting of 
the Senate Agriculture Committee, 
reportedly held in Washington on 
February 3. Under Secretary of Agri- 
culture True D. Morse told the com- 
mittee members that the Depart- 
ment would suggest taking 44 to 50 
million acres of land out of presen’ 
production. The government would 
propose paying farmers from 800 
million to a billion dollars. For di- 
verting land from wheat, cotton, 
corn and rice, farmers might receive 
one-half this year’s support price on 
the crops their withdrawn land could 
have been expected to produce. Pre- 
sumably a part of this payment 
would be in surplus products from 
the government’s stocks, in cases 
where farmers wished to sell or feed 
larger quantities than their reduced 
tillage areas could yield. But sub- 
stantial amounts would be in cash. 

The department proposed that 
under the long-range conservation 
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program for planting grass or trees 
or digging reservoirs and ponds the 
farmer would receive an annual 
rental of ten dollars per acre plus 
80 percent of the cost of such plant- 
ing, which might amount to eight or 
nine dollars per acre. It is interest- 
ing to note that the Chairman, Sena- 
tor Ellender of Louisiana, stated that 
most members of his committee were 
favorably impressed by the Adminis- 
tration’s program. It is disquieting, 
however, to learn that the committee 
voted later and split on party lines, 
with the majority advocating return 
to rigid supports as a part of any 
measure. 

All this interests the layman, be- 
cause we all know that something 
must be done to place the farming 
community in proper economic sta- 
tus with the rest of the nation. The 
program arouses enthusiasm, but 
presents questions of how the job can 
be most satisfactorily accomplished. 
Both the President and Secretary 
Benson have voiced the hope that at 
least 25 million acres may be placed 
in the Conservation Reserve, and ap- 
parently both were of the opinion 
that three years would suffice for set- 
ting it up. 

American agriculture presents a 
somewhat varied picture,- character- 
ized by regionalwdifferences and dif- 
ferences within regions. Tradition- 
ally, the farm, is seen as a body of 
land large endtigh to support a resi- 
dent family, and having certain areas 
devoted to growing foodstuffs, forage 
and possibly fibres, other areas used 
as pasture and/or woodlots. Essen- 
tials in this picture are a set of build- 
ings adequate to house humans and 
animals throughout the year, and a 
supply of water. The oldest farms 
established by white men in what is 
now the United States, along the 
Atlantic Coast from Maine to Flor- 
ida, fit such a description. Their 
products are foodstuffs and fibres, 
and in a limited measure commercial 
timber and other forest goods. It is 
generally agreed that throughout 
this region farm woodland forestry 
falls short of optimum productivity, 
partly because the farmers upon such 
lands do not have the know-how to 
apply forestry principles, and partly 
because until recent years there have 
not been enough markets for farm- 
grown tree products. 

Nowadays conditions favor wood- 
lot forestry everywhere between the 
Mississippi and the Atlantic and 
farmers should be interested in the 
proposed Conservation Reserve. 
Even in the Central Corn Belt, 
where land is intensively tilled and 
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woodlots have suffered attrition al- 
most to the vanishing point, there 
should be merit in the forest conser- 
vation proposal. And in the vicinity 
of the Great Lakes well cared for 
woodlands offer the best possible use 
of sandy areas and spots too rough 
for successful tillage. 

The Great Plains present prob- 
lems which have been receiving at- 
tention since Dust Bowl days. Chief 
among these problems is the dearth 
of grass and water. Most needed are 
re-establishment of the former and 
provision of adequate supplies of the 
latter. From the forester’s point of 
view, there is danger in a plan to 
plant large areas to timber trees in 
localities where yearly rainfall is too 
meager to support natural forests. 
Yet there are thousands of hand- 
planted shelter belts in this region, 
and up in northwestern Nebraska is 
one of the outstanding man-made 
forests of North America. Trees will 
grow in places where moisture is 
low, if suitable species are planted, 
and often the small plantations cre- 
ate conditions favorable to enlarge- 
ment of such stands. Thus it may be 
suggested that even in the plains 
region trees may form an important 
instrument of the conservation pro- 
gram, if their use is supervised by 
people familiar with the special 
problems. 

Leaving out of consideration the 
great, machine operated ranches of 
the west, there still remain thousands 
of farms between the eastern slope of 
the Rockies and the Pacific Ocean 
where woodlot forestry could be of 
great benefit to farmers. Here on the 
west side of the Cascades and among 
the Coast Range foothills we find 
farmers beginning to plant the less 
tillable areas of their farms to young 
conifers to sell after a few years as 
Christmas trees. All three kinds of 
land use, grass, trees and water reser- 
voirs may find application on a truly 
tremendous scale in the country’s 
western half. 

Foremost among the questions to 
be answered in putting the Soil Bank 
proposal into effect are those of per- 
sonnel and seeds or planting stock. 
If we assume that the overall average 
size of fields to be placed in the Con- 
servation Reserve will be twenty 
acres (probably too high) , and if we 
assume further that three years will 
be required for putting the program 
into effect, then it would appear that 
on the average 416,667 farmers must 
be dealt with each year, which prob- 
ably means that more than half a 
million applications will be proc- 
essed. A few hundred federal and 


state foresters and other technically 
trained men will be available for 
counsel and assistance in the forestry 
work, and the considerable staff of 
County Agricultural Agents doubt- 
less will greatly assist with the field 
work in all three categories, grass, 
forests and water. The work of pass- 
ing upon such a great number of ap- 
plications might properly be assumed 
by the local farmers of each county 
in the affected states, through their 
Agricultural Conservation Commit- 
tees, which already are organized and 
functioning to carry out woodland 


improvement under existing stat- 
utes. 


The question of seeds and plant- 
ing stock has puzzling aspects. There 
should not be great difficulty in se- 
curing grass seeds sufficient to cover 
the areas which are to be seeded. 
But tree seed crops are not reliable 
in many regions, and there might be 
regional dearths so serious as to de- 
lay the entire forestry program. Un- 
doubtedly, some farmers would de- 
sire to seed their woodlands, a task 
demanding skill, persistence and tl.e 
use of poisons to discourage mice 
and other seed-eating creatures. It 
is unlikely that a large portion of 
the forest area would be restocked 
by directing seeding. 

It is surer and less costly to use 
small trees grown in nurseries, fewer 
seeds are required and rodent dam- 
age is minimized. Using the 25 mil- 
lion acre figure and assuming that 
under favorable conditions two-fifths 
or ten million acres will be offered 
for tree culture, one arrives at a pos- 
sible figure of more than three mil- 
lion acres per year to be restocked 
over a three year period or two mil- 
lion acres annually for half a decade. 
A reasonable estimate of the average 
number of small trees needed would 
be one thousand per acre, or from 
two to three billion plants each year. 


While this writer knows of no 
very large stocks of tree seeds held 
for emergencies, it is believed that 
enough seeds of commercial timber 
species are on hand in the various 
regions to increase nursery planting 
15 to 20 percent above 1955. Thus 
in the South small beginnings might 
be made in planting conservation re- 
serve areas next winter and else- 
where two years hence. But collec- 
tion of sufficient seed for the big job 
must await the 1956 cone crop. If 
nature produces the cones, enough 
seeds can be gathered without great 


_ difficulty, but not before autumn of 


1956. 
(Turn to page 49) 
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NOW 222%. 1956, 


10% bigger payloads! 


Model "75" .. boosted to 20 yds heaped 


(without sideboards) . . . 262 hp. 


Model 55” ... boosted to 14 yds heaped 


(without sideboards) ... 172 hp. 
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Wider “Target” Push-Block 
makes it easier to make and 
maintain contact. Helps to cut 
loading and cycle time. 


Straight-Line Ejector Reeving 
requires minimum power; leaves 
more power on Payscraper wheels 
for faster dumping and spread- 
ing. Also speeds re-threading 
time. 


Sturdy Cover Plates 
protect new, stronger cylindrical 
ram and air tanks. 


New, Straight-Back Bowl 

lets you heap and haul more 
dirt every trip. Struck capacity, 
with sideboards. 18 cubic yds 
on “*75”—12 cubic yds on “55”, 


Higher Apron Lift, 

bigger apron opening, provides 
cleaner, more rapid dumping, 
especially of “‘sticky”’ materials. 


Fast-Acting Apron, 

arms mounted outside bowl, as- 
sure quick, positive closing of 
apron. Payscraper holds the load 
from cut to fill. 
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Wide-base tubeless 


tires and windshield, 


shown, available as 


optional equipment. 


Lowered Draft Frame 
provides operator with ‘‘control 
tower” visibility of bowl and 
push-tractor ... also helps direct 
push and pull power more effi- 
ciently to cutting edge for faster 
loading. 


Larger, Wider Fenders 
give greater safety for operator, 
greater protection for machine. 
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| International Payscrapers 


Maximum 52° 
Oscillation 


from right toleft takes 
the stress and strain 
out of hauls over fur- 
tows, rough ground. 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 


Adjustable 3-Piece 
Cutting Edge 

for clean, fast cutting 
and loading under all 
soil conditions. 


New, Long- 
Lasting Clutch 


of ceramic material 
and powdered metals, 
successfully resists 
heat and wear over 
longer periods. Avail- 
able on Model 75 only. 


Put the 1956 International Payscraper 
to work on your job, and watch dirt boil 
up into its new, straight-back bowl. 
You’ve never seen any big scraper load 
as easily or as fast. In seconds, you’ve 
packed in up to 23 heaped yards. Its 
offset 3-section blade breaks the ground 
like a sharp-pointed spade. Dirt boils 
from the smooth-slicing cutting edge and 
fills the corners to build a full heaped 


load. Closethe aproninstantly, positively, 


on this huge, well-compacted load and 
you carry all the dirt you’ve heaped in. 


Now, drive easily, effortlessly with 
safe hydraulic power steering at a fast 
clip to the fill. Note how the 1956 Pay- 
scraper’s extremely high ratio of horse- 
power to capacity and its rapid accelera- 
tion to 24 mph top speed add up to more 
trips per hour than any other self-powered 
scraper you’ve ever used. Yes sir, it’s a 
real profitable dirtmover, this 1956 Pay- 
scraper! Try one yourself on your job! 
See your International Industrial Power 
Distributor for a demonstration. 
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A COMPLETE POWER PACKAGE INCLUDING: Crawler, Wheel, and Pipe-Boom Tractors. . gelf- 
Propelled Scrapers and Bottom-Dumps... Tractor and Rubber-Tired Loaders .. 
bureted Engines. . 
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. Farm Machinery , .. Motor Trucks. 














WATER RESOURCES REVIEW 








PROBLEMS OF WATER | 


F all the natural resources 
C) with which the United States 

is blessed, abundance of fresh 
water is most vital to the welfare of 
its people. This is self-evident when 
one considers that water is essential 
to all life, both of man and animal 
and all vegetation. Sources of fresh 
water are the rivers, streams, lakes, 
ponds, springs and the soil which 
stores some of the rain and snow 
that falls upon the land. From these 
sources come the water for human 
consumption and other domestic re- 
quirements; for the production of 
food, forage and fibre crops and of 
livestock, for countless industrial 
and social needs. 

To serve these multiple require- 
ments, water conservation involves, 
first, provision for adequate and de- 
pendable supplies; second, control 
of streams and surface run-off from 
the land, prevention of floods and 
soil erosion; third, removal by drain- 
age of excess waters on valuable land; 
and, fourth, prevention of wastage 
in water use. The great natural 
forces affecting precipitation in the 
form of rain or snow are for the 
most part beyond control of man. 
The manner of distribution of water 
in streams and on land can be con- 
trolled through engineering works, 
skillful use of land and its vegetative 
cover, and economy in use. 

Problems of water conservation 
are intimately interwoven with the 
use of land. Water is the chief 
force of erosion which is responsible 
for the fashioning of valleys, stream 
channels, and other familiar land 
patterns. Nature tends to clothe 
the land with vegetation, greatly re- 
tarding the movement of the soil on 
slopes. Forests, brush, grass, and 
other plants anchor the soil with 
their myriad roots, and in various 
ways contribute to conservation of 
both water and soil. 


By OVID BUTLER 


BACKGROUND OF 
WATER 
CONSERVATION 


For almost 300 years after settle- 
ment of the country began, the need 
of conserving inland water received 
little public concern. Like other 
virgin resources, the supply of fresh 
water was considered inexhaustable 
and was used accordingly. It was 
not until late in the 19th century 
that water became recognized as a 
resource meriting national protec- 
tion. This was in 1897 when Con- 
gress passed the act of June 4, pro- 
viding that withdrawals of federal 
public lands as forest reservations 
(later called national forests) should 
be managed for the two-fold purpose 
of protecting the forests and water- 
flows within their boundaries. The 
act was limited in its application to 
forest reserve lands in the West but 
its principle was extended to other 
parts of the country fourteen years 
later by the Weeks Act, (sometimes 
called the Watershed Act) authoriz- 
ing the establishment of national 
forests by federal purchases of land 
in other sections of the country to 
protect the watersheds of navigable 
streams. 

Prior to this, the federal govern- 
ment’s dominant concern with in- 
land waters centered in the improve- 
ment of navigable waterways, over 
which Congress in 1824 had assumed 
jurisdiction under the commerce 
clause of the Constitution and had 
authorized the Army Engineers to 
engage in river and harbor improve- 
ments on the Mississippi and Ohio 
Rivers. The object was to promote 
transportation, internal commerce 
and settlement of the vast areas of 
public lands in the middle and far 
West. 

The Acts of 1897 and 1911 intro- 
duced the conservation of water re- 
sources as an object of government 








“Problems of Water” is taken from the book AMERICAN CON- 
SERVATION by Ovid M. Butler which will be published by AFA. 
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policy, linking it with forest preser- 
vation as an interacting measure of 
protection. Although water prob- 
lems were still in their infancy, and 
involved mainly the physical diver- 
sion of existing supplies to munici- 
pal, industrial and agricultural use, 
the two Acts are of historical sig- 
nificance in that they marked the 
real beginning of an expanding 
federal policy of conserving the 
country’s natural resources in the 
interests of public welfare. They 
also started people to think in terms 
of watersheds as geographical bound- 
aries of water supplies upon which 
they are dependent. 


FORESTS AND WATER 


The water-forest link was based 
upon the then prevailing view of 
the influence of forests in regulating 
surface and underground water 
flows. This influence is much better 
understood today than it was 50 or 
60 years ago as the result of sub- 
sequent forest, soil and water re- 
search. Simply stated it is that 
virgin or properly managed forests 
directly affect the flow of streams 
by lessening and sometimes elimi- 
nating the quantity and velocity of 
water moving over the surface of the 
land. A portion of falling rain or 
snow is intercepted by the crowns of 
trees and evaporated into the air; 
a portion reaches the ground and 
infiltrates into the soil where some 
is used by the trees and other plants 
for growth and the remainder moves 
downward into the soil and is stored 
to feed springs and streams. The 
influence upon permanent or sus- 
tained underground water flow varies 
greatly depending upon many fac- 
tors—type and density of the forest, 
character of soil and underlying for- 
mation, local or regional climatic 
conditions, etc. The type of forest 
cover as well as other vegetative 
cover, that will best provide maxi- 
mum service in regulating waterflow 
in a given area, therefore calls for 
special study of forest, soil and water 
conditions within the area. There 
is no common rule of thumb that 
applies everywhere. 


AMERICAN FORESTS 
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Ovid M. Butler, distinguished 
conservationist and former edi- 


tor of AMERICAN FORESTS 


On the other hand, it is well recog- 
nized that the presence of forest and 
other vegetative cover renders a 
high service in protecting the soil 
against erosion by reducing and 
slowing down the action of water 
reaching the ground. The humus 
and litter with which trees and 
many other plants enrich the soil, 
facilitate the infiltration of water 
into the ground, and their roots aid 
in its percolation to greater depths. 
These conditions together with the 
trunks of trees, undergrowth of 
shrubs and general ground debris 
serve as checks to the rapidity of 
water run-off and as a_ protective 
guard against soil erosion and silta- 
tion into streams, canals and reser- 
voirs. 


GROWING DEMANDS 
FOR WATER 


Since passage of the Acts of 1897 
and 1911, the nation’s need for wa- 
ter has grown with accelerating 
speed until today the conservation 
of water has become one of the 
pressing resource questions of the 
times. The upward trend in popu- 
lation, expansion of industries, tech- 
nological developments in agricul- 
ture and manufacture, extension of 
electric power, higher standards of 
living, are some of the many reasons 
why requirements for water have 
reached serious proportions in many 
sections of the country. These re- 
quirements may be broadly grouped 
as follows: 

Of first importance is the require- 
ment for safe drinking water —a 
basic factor of public health — and 
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other domestic uses. In_ pioneer 
days, all household water was ob- 
tained free from local wells, springs, 
streams, lakes or ponds. Concentra- 
tion of population in towns and 
cities gradually compelled reaching 
out to distant sources and the stor- 
age of water in reservoirs to meet 
the growing needs of people and 
urban industries through installa- 
tion of water serving systems owned 
by public or private utility com- 
panies. Today about sixty-five per 
cent of the population is dependent 
on such water supply systems. Many 
communities progressively have had 
to go longer and longer distances 
for water to keep pace with their 
population requirements. For ex- 
ample, New York secures some of its 
water from sources 125 miles distant 
and Los Angeles pipes water from 
distances as far as 450 miles away. 

In point of volume consumption 
of water, agriculture ranks first. Half 
of the water used in the United 
States is for the irrigation of lands 
for the producti 1 of food, fibre and 
pasturage crops and of livestock. 
Since passage of the federal Recla- 
mation Act of 1902 to develop west- 
ern arid lands for agriculture, irriga- 
tion has spread rapidly throughout 
the West and more recently to the 
middle West and the East to supple- 
ment seasonal shortages of local wa- 
ter. The estimated irrigated farm 
acreage in the United States in 1954 
was 26 million acres, an increase of 
40 per cent since 1939. 

The second largest user of water 
is industry with its thousands of 
plants throughout the country en- 
gaged in supplying products and 
services demanded by a growing 
population. Industrial expansion, 
particularly during the past two 
decades, has been a marvel of the 
nation’s economic advancement. 
Technological developments have 
multiplied the growth of old indus- 
tries from coast to coast and intro- 
duced new ones in such fields as 
plastics, chemicals, air conditioning, 
atomic power, food preservation, 
and other heavy water using indus- 
tries. 


THE NATIONAL 
WATER SUPPLY 


The national supply of fresh water 
available for use is a matter of ap- 
proximation. According to the 
United States Geological Survey, the 
average annual precipitation in the 
United States is around 30 inches, 
of which 22 inches are lost through 
evaporation into the air and through 


transpiration by plant growth. The 
remaining seven or eight inches is 
surface run-off into streams and 
lakes or into the earth to form un- 
derground water supplies. The Sur- 
vey’s estimate of the present national 
demand for water amounts to only 
about 13 per cent of this residual 
yearly supply. Thus it would appear 
that the nation’s usable water re- 
sources are much in excess of cur- 
rent water requirements. The criti- 
cal phase of the situation, however, 
is that the supply is not equally dis- 
tributed over the country geographi- 
cally. Normal precipitation varies 
from over 100 inches a year in some 
sections to 5 or 10 inches in others. 
Furthermore, normal precipitation 
for given areas is often adversely 
affected by drought years or cycles 
that temporarily deplete the water 
supplies available to them. The 
variability of precipitation and 
weather conditions, therefore, re- 
duces the question of fresh water 
sufficiency to one of supply and de- 
mand within the limits of local or 
regional water accessibility. 


WATER SHORTAGES 


Within less than a generation, 
constantly mounting requirements 
for water have brought many com- 
munities and areas of the country 
face to face with water shortages. 
In some cases, actual shortages exist. 
This is particularly true of the drier 
portions of the country — the south- 
western states including southern 
California and the Great Plains 
from Canada to Mexico. Even in 
the more humid East many millions 
of people are threatened with inade- 
quate supplies of usable water. 
Throughout the nation, larger and 
larger expenditures are being re- 
quired by public and private agen- 
cies in different regions to reclaim 
unfit water and to develop new 
sources of surface and underground 
supplies. Continued overdrafts on 
underground water resources have 
lowered water tables in many locali- 
ties making more difficult and costly 
replenishment of supplies and at 
the same time bringing some com- 
munities closer to actual shortages. 
In some watershort sections, com- 
petition for water is becoming in- 
creasingly intense and a score of 
states have passed laws designed to 
apportion the supply and to pro- 
tect the rights of established users. 
While such situations are local and 
sectional, they have become so wide- 


‘spread as to be a serious burden 


upon the economy of the nation as 
a whole. 
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CAUSES OF WATER 
SHORTAGES 


In addition to the regional vari- 
ability of fresh water resources and 
rising population demands, other 
factors have contributed heavily to 
the present situation. Profligate use 
of water is one. Traditionally, citi- 
zens, municipalities and industries 
have wasted water in great volume 
taking for granted that nature’s sup- 
ply is unlimited. With the growth of 
extensive irrigational agriculture, a 
heavy waste burden was added to 
many local and regional supplies by 
the use of water in excess of that 
required by crop growth. 

Pollution of used and unused wa- 
ter is another major cause of wast- 
age. Much of the water used in the 
United States today is reused for 
one purpose or another, but great 
quantities become so badly polluted 
with untreated sewage from cities 
and wastes from industries, as to be 
unavailable for use. Congress recog- 
nized pollution not only as a water 
depleting factor but as a menace to 
public health by passing a Water 
Pollution Act in 1948 authorizing 


the Public Health Service to co- 
operate with states and municipali- 
ties in developing effective programs 
of pollution control. 

A third major source of water 
losses is floods that become so large 
they cannot be controlled, or so 
loaded with silt and debris that 
their waters are unfit for impound- 
ment and use. These three factors 
— floods, siltation and pollution — 
constitute a multiple problem, the 
solution of which is basic to success- 
ful water conservation locally and 
nationally. 

Other causes, less apparent than 
the foregoing, have contributed to 
water shortages. One is lack of 
knowledge of local water resources, 
coupled with lack of their protec- 
tion. Many communities today are 
overdrawing on their water resources 
in ignorance of their sustaining ca- 
pacities. As long as overdrafts con- 
tinue without adequate protective 
measures to conserve the principal, 
water depletion, often made critical 
by prolonged droughts, may be tak- 
ing place. 

Unsuspected by the average citi- 





The conservation of water has 
become a problem of nation-wide 
importance and concern. Great 
sums are being expended yearly 
to protect watershed areas or to 
prevent soil erosion and sediment 
damage by uncontrolled runoff of 
water. The acuteness of the situa- 
tion is emphasized by the increas- 
ing number of areas _ seriously 
threatened by shortages of water 
for domestic, industrial, agricul- 
tural or recreational uses. 

We recommend recognition of 
water conservation as of paramount 
importance in the management of 
many public forest and range lands. 
Public agencies should provide for: 
1 — Management of timber and 
grazing resources to improve the 
quantity, quality and regularity of 
water flow needed for domestic, 
agricultural, industrial and recrea- 
tional use, and to prevent and elimi- 
nate water pollution. 
2—Coordination of planning and 
application of watershed-manage- 
ment and flood-prevention meas- 
ures on upstream forest, agricul- 
tural, and range lands with the con- 
struction of downstream flood con- 
trol and water power development 
projects. 
3—In federal dam and water res- 
ervoir projects, consideration of 
their impact on public and other 
lands and provisicn for replace- 
ment to the extent practical of im- 
paired facilities and services. 

4— Public acquisition of forest 
and range lands where watershed 





AFA’s Program for Water Conservation 


protection and management are of 
very high priority. 

The Flood Control Act of 1936 
and subsequent amendments passed 
by Congress initiated a national 
policy for the study and improve- 
ment of eritical upstream water- 
sheds. Reports on some 60 such 
watersheds have been submitted to 
Congress which has approved 11 of 
them and has authorized the recom- 
mendations for maintaining forest 
cover and other water conservation 
works. This upstream watershed 
program is under the direction of 
the Secretary of Agriculture and is 
now being implemented through 
the Soil Conservation Service and 
the Forest Service. The Corps of 
Army Engineers and the Bureau of 
Reclamation are charged with plan- 
ning downstream storage and diver- 
sion structures. 

The management of fcrest lands 
plays an important part in the 
success of this program. Unofficial 
estimates are that at least three- 
fourths of the total forest area, 
commercial and non-commercial, 
are of critical importance for flood 
and sediment conirol and for sur- 
face and underground water con- 
servation. 

It is encouraging to note that in 
addition to the public agencies, 
numerous organizations, privately 
sponscred, finare d and managed. 
have become active in the fields of 
water conservation, flood-control 
and prevention of erosion and sedi- 
ment damage. 
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zen, a very large amount of water is 
consumed by plant growth through 
the complex process of transpira- 
tion. All plants require water dur- 
ing growing seasons, some more 
than others. From this it might be 
concluded that plants of uneco- 
nomic value represent a net loss of 
water-yield were it not that vegeta- 
tive cover of watershed lands may 
have offsetting values in retarding 
surface run-off of precipitation and 
in controlling soil erosion, the main 
source of siltation in flood flows. 
The relation of vegetation to net 
gain or loss of water supply has been 
insufficiently determined to draw 
general conclusions. Research al- 
ready done in this field, however, 
indicates that as between watershed 
areas there are so many different in- 
fluencing factors involved that the 
best type of vegetative land treat- 
ment calls for advance study and 
determination of local conditions 
prevailing. 

Other causes of local shortages are 
careless use of water, particularly in 
metropolitan areas, lack of appor- 
tionment of the supply among dif- 
ferent classes of users and competi- 
tion between areas. An upstream 
community, for example, that wastes 
or over-uses its surface waters may 
reduce the amount of water avail- 
able to downstream communities. 
While a good many states have laws 
or inter-state compacts designed to 
apportion water use and _ protect 
the rights of users, the number is all 
too few. 


SOCIAL—ECONOMIC 
ASPECTS 


The present situation emphasizes 
the importance and complexity of 
public efforts to solve the problems 
of water conservation and control. 
The seriousness of the situation is 
further underscored by probable 
future requirements for water. From 
a present population of 160 million 
people, a population growth to 200 
million or more people in 1975 is 
estimated, indicating a continuing 
rise in demands for water and in 
pressures on available supplies 
somewhere in virtually every major 
river watershed of the nation. To 
assure usable supplies of water 
where they are needed geographi- 
cally throughout the nation and by 
means that will safeguard lives, 
health, property and social-economic 
activities of the population, what- 
ever it may be from decade to 
decade, is a super challenge to the 


(Turn to page 44) 
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Sound Water Policy 


A Report by the Presidential Advisory Committee on Water Resource Policy 








A sound water policy must look 
toward an adequate supply of water 
for our people, prevent waste, re- 
duce water pollution to its lowest 
practicable level, provide means for 
the best and most effective distribu- 
tion of water, improve navigation, 
and take steps to check the destruc- 
tive forces of water which destroy 
land, property, and life. There are 
many different problems in different 
areas. It is neither practicable nor 
desirable to have only federal re- 
sponsibility. There is no single “na- 
tional” water problem. 

It is recommended: 


1. Basic data.— That the present 
program of basic data collection 
(such as rainfall, stream flows, and 
hydrology) be accelerated, and be 
programmed and carried out on a 
more consistent and definite basis. 

2. Planning. — That planning for 
water resources and related develop- 
ments be conducted on a coopera- 
tive basis with representatives of all 
federal, state, and local agencies in- 
volved; and that this joint participa- 
tion be continuous from the begin- 
ning in order that plans and proj- 
ects developed assure the best and 
most effective use and control of 
water to meet both the current and 
long-range needs of the people of a 
region, state, or locality, and of the 
nation as a whole. 

3. Organization.— That an_ or- 
ganization plan be adopted substan- 
tially as follows: 

(a2) The position of Coordinator 
of Water Resources be established 
to provide Presidential direction to 
agency coordination and to establish 
principles, standards, and _proce- 
dures for planning and development 
of water resources projects. 

(b) An independent Board of Re- 
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view be created to analyze the engi- 
neering and economic feasibility of 
projects and report to the President 
through the Coordinator. 

(c) Regional or river basin water 
resources committees be formed with 
a permanent, nonvoting chairman 
appointed by the President and with 
membership composed of represen- 
tatives of all federal departments 
and states involved. 

(ad) A permanent Federal Inter- 
Agency Committee, advisory in 
character, on Water Resources be 
established under the Chairmanship 
of the Coordinator composed of 
principal, policymaking officials of 
the agencies concerned. 

4. Water rights.—(a) That the 
principles which recognize water 
rights as property rights be accepted. 
That determinations as to disposi- 
tion of water recognize such rights. 

(b) That a study be made by the 
federal government in collaboration 
with state and local entities to de- 
termine the relationships between 
property rights to water and the so- 
cial and economic development of 
the nation and the area, and of the 
principles and criteria which should 
be incorporated into federal, state, 
and local laws regarding rights to 
the appropriation and use of water 
that would assure its best and most 
effective use and at the same time 
encourage maximum participation 
by all parties concerned. 

(c) That states enact legislation 
regarding the ownership and right, 
purpose and place of use of under- 

round water. 

(d) That formation of interstate 
compacts where appropriate be en- 
couraged. 

5. Priority of use of water.—That 
no system of relative priorities for 
use of water should be applied uni- 


formly to the entire country. 

6. Evaluation—That evaluations 
of water projects by all agencies be 
on a uniform basis, requiring bal- 
anced consideration of all benefits 
and costs which can reasonably be 
measured in dollars, as well as con- 
sideration of other values not readily 
expressed in monetary terms. 

7. Authorization.— That each 
major water resources project be 
separately authorized by the Con- 
gress. 

8. Cost Sharing. —(a) That, as a 
general policy, all interests partici- 
pate in the cost of water resources 
development projects in accordance 
with the measure of their benefits; 
that the federal government assume 
the cost of that part of the projects 
where benefits are national and 
widespread and beneficiaries are not 
readily identifiable; that power and 
municipal and industrial water users 
pay the full cost of development; 
that where projects are primarily 
local, and the beneficiaries are clear- 
ly identifiable, the federal govern- 
ment’s contribution should be lim- 
ited, with non-federal interests bear- 
ing a substantial portion of the con- 
struction costs of the project as well 
as the replacement, maintenance, 
and operation costs; and that under 
certain conditions the federal gov- 
ernment may bear a higher propor- 
tion of the costs. 

(b) That the federal government 
encourage non-federal assumption of 
responsibility for construction of 
water resources projects by such 
means as the payment of costs which 
would have been non-reimbursable 
had the projects been federally con- 
structed, and the making or guaran- 
teeing of loans to non-federal inter- 
ests for certain purposes under prop- 
er safeguards. 
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Clayton Hoff, Brandywine Valley Assn. 
| told how a community watershed works 


WATER RESOURCES REVIEW 


ST. LOUIS 
Watershed 


Conference 

























| DeWitt Nelson of California spoke on 
upstream water conservation measures 





Policy of multi-purpose planning was 
explained by Brig. Gen. W. E. Potter 
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NATIONAL water policy that 
stresses the administration’s 
partnership concept, shuns 
concentration of power in the hands 
of federal agencies, proposes to dou- 
ble and in some cases triple water re- 
search and which would create a new 
post of Coordinator of Water Re- 
sources in the office of the President 
was outlined in St. Louis, Missouri, 
last month by Clarence A. Davis, 
Under Secretary of Interior. These 
proposals were approved for the 
most part by businessmen and water 
specialists in attendance at the Water 
Policy Conference of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. The 
plan was scored by Leland Olds, of 
the Public Affairs Institute, as a re- 
treat from federal responsibility in 
meeting the nation’s water problems. 
Striking unanimity of thought on 
the part of foresters, representatives 
of the Corps of Engineers, and water- 
shed associations also proved to be 
another feature of the meeting. Ten 
years ahead is today in water plan- 
ning programs, these specialists 
agreed. Recognition of the other fel- 
low’s problem, the interdependence 
of the various types of program on 
any given river system and the im- 
portance of teamwork—all these 
things were recognized by these three 
fields ranging from upstream forest- 
lands to downstream engineering 
works as represented by DeWitt Nel- 
son, director of California’s Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources, Clayton 
M. Hoff, executive vice president of 
the Brandywine Valley Association 
(Pennsylvania and Delaware) and 
Brigadier General W. E. Potter, Di- 
vision Engineer of the Missouri 
River Branch of the Corps. At the 
conclusion of Mr. Hoff’s illustrated 


lecture on the progress of his citizens’ 
organization, General Potter said ad- 
miringly, “I wish we had 1,000 Clay- 
ton Hoff’s at work on the Missouri— 
and we will too someday.” 

In his address, Under Secretary 
Davis told the conference, “I should 
like to impress four things in the 
beginning, first, there is not a water 
problem, but there are many water 
problems; second, while these prob- 
lems are nationwide, they are not 
necessarily national; third, that there 
is no magic formula which can be 
applied nationwide as a solution of 
these problems. Lastly, the policies 
we adopt go to the heart of our na- 
tional economy and ultimately to 
our very form of government.” 

“What we do with reference to 
creating supplies of water,” he said, 
“determines the locations of great 
industries . . . the location of popu- 
lation . . . the advancement or the 
liquidation of substantial areas of 
our country, especially if the federal 
government’s development contains 
elements of subsidy.” 

Under Secretary Davis then re- 
ferred to the recommendations of the 
Cabinet Committee which President 
Eisenhower had appointed to “un- 
dertake an extensive review of all 
aspects of water resources policy.” 

The first part of this Report deals 
with the necessity for “increasing the 
appropriations to the scientific agen- 
cies for the production, correlation 
and evaluation of basic data,” Under 
Secretary Davis explained. “We have 
cases in which the water supply 
available has been overestimated due 
to lack of adequate scientific infor- 
mation. We have a woeful lack of 
knowledge of our underground wa- 
ter supplies, with the result that in 
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some cases we are pulling down un- 
derground water tables 20 times as 
fast as they are being replenished,” 
he said. 

(Regarding this urgent need for 
scientific research, the committee’s 
report specifically recommended the 
establishment of 5000 new precipita- 
tion gauging stations, 4750 new 
stream-flow measuring stations, and 
1300 new stations to measure stream 
sediment. The report also proposes 
doubling the programs for mapping, 
appraising and interpreting under- 
ground water resources, and tripling 
the chemical and biological studies 
of water; and, acceleration of the 
soil and topographic mapping and 
geodetic control surveys now under- 
way, so that they would be com- 
pleted in 15 years. The proposals 
covered by this report would expand 
current programs from 40 to 400 per 
cent.) 

“It should be made clear,’’ Under 
Secretary Davis declared, “that there 
is no one national water problem; 
that there are dozens of problems; 
and that they differ from state to 
state and from area to area... . For 
that reason, much of the time of the 
committee was spent upon the evolu- 
tion of some organizational plan 
which would be adequately localized 
to give full scope to local needs, local 
initiative and local conceptions, 
while at the same time being certain 
that it conformed to the general 
national welfare.” 

Using this principle as a guide, the 
committee recommended that “re- 
gional or river basin levels water re- 
sources committees should be estab- 
lished from time to time for such 
purposes and duration as required; 
that the President should appoint 
a permanent non-voting chairman of 
each committee,’ Under Secretary 
Davis told the meeting. “These water 
resources committees should be the 
principal and continuing medium 





Interior Under Secretary 
Clarence A. Davis 


through which the various depart- 
ments, state and federal, coordinate 
resources planning and development 
activities.” 

Other organizational procedures 
which the committee recommended 
were enumerated by Under Secretary 
Davis. These include: an_ inter- 
agency committee on water resources, 
composed of representatives of the 
affected departments; an officer ap- 
pointed by the President charged 
with responsibilities in the field of 
water resources; and, the appoint- 
ment of a Board of Review, com- 
posed of experts in the resources 
field, but who have no connection 
with the projects submitted to them 
and have no personal interest in the 
construction of these projects or the 
agency assigned to build them. 

Under Secretary Davis said, “It is 
felt that this Board should evaluate 
in the light of policy enacted by 
Congress and criteria established by 
the Coordinator of Water Resources 
all the water resources reports pro- 


posing federal participation, whether 
as builder or contributor.” 

“The Committee closes its report 
by recommending federal participa- 
tion in non-federal projects built by 
the states and their agencies,” said 
Under Secretary Davis. 


In conclusion, Under Secretary 
Davis said, “After all is said and 
done, the people who live in the 
region, who live close to these proj- 
ects, are the ones primarily affected 
... their voice may be heard, so long 
as it is not inimical to the national 
interests President Eisenhower 
expressed it well in a campaign 
speech in which he said that these 
resources might much better be con- 
trolled by the people who live near 
them and depend on them than by 
any long-haired bureaucrat behind 
a desk in Washington.” 

However, the report of the com- 
mittee was challenged by Leland 
Olds, who said, “What this report 
proposes to abandon is the whole 
concept of comprehensive, multi- 
purpose river basin programs. This 
concept has already demonstrated its 
capacity to contribute to the progress 
of American life by stimulating, 
rather than undermining, the vital- 
ity of local institutions. It has won 
world recognition as an achievement 
of democracy.” 

Ralph A. Tudor, consulting en- 
gineer, told the conference that, 
“The partnership concept in de- 
velopment and conservation of the 
nation’s water resources is not an in- 
vention of the present Administra- 
tion—it goes back at least to 1897 
when the federal government built 
a navigation dam on the Kentucky 
River. . . . By 1953 there were at 
least 26 time-tested examples of part- 
nership on this basis with the federal 
government building the dams and 
local interests installing the power 
facilities.” 





Hoover Commission panel (front) Adm. Ben 
Morrell, John Jirgal, Carey H. Brown (rear) Les- 
lie A. Miller, Frank E. McCaslin, Wesley Horner 
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(il. to r.) Leland Olds, Harllee Branch, Ralph 
A. Tudor, and Robert A, Harrier (standing) 
spoke on water development and conservation 
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PACIFIC 
PUMPERS 


The standard in fire suppression 
for over 30 years 


Guarding your valuable timberlands is no 
job for an unknown amateur—you want the 
men and the equipment thoroughly trained 
and developed for fast, efficient action. The 
Pacific Pumper line has been produced by 
over 30 years of cooperative work with the 
experienced, thoughtful leaders of the For- 
est Service and Pacific's trained technicians. 


Pacific pumpers are widely known for their 
simplicity of design, dependable operation 
and high consistency of performance over 
long periods of service. 


FULL LINE—From the 38 pound Type 5-A 
light portable series, Pacific pumpers run up 
to sizes and types suitable for tank truck 
service. 





Type Y Pumper Length 24”, Width 12”, 
Height 1514”, Weight 70 Ibs. 
PUMPER PERFORMANCE—Y 


Pressure 100 125 150 175 200 7. 
Gallons per minute 63 59 53 46 40 








Type WA-7-S Pumper (with electric starter) 
Length 27”, Width 18”, Height 20”, Weight 130 Ibs. 


PUMPER PERFORMANCE—WA-7-S 


Pressure 50 100 150 200 256 300 
Gallons per minute 22 21 i -_— - a 


Pacific is prepared to supply from stock a 
complete line of fire suppression equipment 
including fire hose, fire extinguishers, noz- 
ales, etc. 


WRITE FOR OUR FREE CATALOG 


PACIFIC Marine Supply Co 
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SEATTLE 1, WASHINGTON 
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More Meat from the Public Lands 


(From page 11) 


maid school teacher from New York, 
was living on her homestead 30 
miles south of Prineville, Oregon. 


| She wrote in her journal: “The pos- 


session of ancestral acres is bound 
up with sentiment, yet — virgin soil 


| bestows an inspiration of its own. 


How the centuries have toiled 
through fire and frost and wind and 
wave and springing life and long 
decay to lay their fields so wide and 
deep. They alone among the fields 
of earth have suffered neither neg- 


_ lect nor ignorance nor folly. Rever- 


ent as Adam we should come to 
them.” (The Homesteaders Portfolio, 
the Macmillan Company, 1922). This 
passionate, mystic attitude fer- 
mented in many of the homestead- 
ers. 

So it was inevitable that the wave 


| of homesteading should lap over 
| onto millions of acres that should 


never have been touched by a plow. 
The western states have numerous 


| deserts and so-called bad lands of 








every description. 

Lands worthless for farming were 
homesteaded along with fertile 
Palouse wheat lands. In most cases 
the homesteaders had only enough 
to arrive, build a shanty of sorts, 
and get some land plowed and 
seeded. Settlers in such places main- 
ly did not “prove up,” or get title to 
their land. They lived on jack rab- 
bits, gorgeous sunsets, and optimism 
for a year or two, then moved on or 
went back and lived with Ma’s folks. 

Besides the millions of acres hope- 
fully homesteaded and dismally lost, 
some land was so poor, so remote, or 
so far from water, that it seemed 
worthless through the rosiest glasses 
of the most inexperienced home- 
steader. It was there for the taking 
and there were no takers. We gave 
away the continent, but kept the 
dregs. These dregs constitute our 
present public domain, as distinct 
from national forests and parks, 
military reservations, and other fed- 
erally-owned lands. The eleven west- 
ern states have most of this public 
domain. 

Other states, as Minnesota, Ala- 
bama, and North Dakota, contain 
insignificant amounts. The total 
area is 168,236,447 acres, a little less 
than 10 percent of the total conti- 
nental United States land surface, 
but an acre apiece for every soul in 
this great land. 

The public domain is owned by 


the citizens in common. We have 
never known exactly what to do 
with it, neither during the home- 
stead days nor since. Fencing was 
unlawful. Water places were far 
apart. 

The western pulps are full of 
stories of the New Mexico and Ari- 
zona deserts, but deserts exist in 
other states, too. One can travel for 
200 miles in eastern Oregon and be 
in desert all the time. In Nevada 
this trip can be 400 miles or more. 
These deserts are the public domain. 

At first this arid land, from the 
Columbia River to the Colorado, 
supported a stand of grass — not 
much grass as measured by a rich 
Pennsylvania meadow. Eight inches 
of rain won’t grow much grass, but 
the land, like the New Englander’s 
cow, “is a durn good-natured critter 
and she'll give all she kin.” So the 
soil grew grass of a kind and of a 
density to fit the climate. 

This wide sea of grass belonged 
to no one and was free. First cattle- 
men, then nomadic sheepmen used 
it. Stockmen settled along the 
streams and developed ranches with 
irrigated meadows. They tried to 
husband the grass, saving this or 
that range for a year or two to 
thicken it only to lose it to wild 
horses or an itinerant stockman. In 
effect a premium was paid to the 
man who first got his stock on the 
range. Conservation was impossible. 

But grass in an arid region will 
not stand constant use. Over a 50- 
year period it gradually disappeared 
from much of the public domain. 
In its place came sagebrush, rabbit- 
brush, cactus, Russian thistle, an- 
nual grasses with sharp or barbed 
seeds, loco weed, the poisonous lark- 
spur, and a whole host of other un- 
palatable, largely unusable but 
climate-wise weeds and shrubs. 

Roughly, it takes 800 pounds of 
water to produce a pound of dry 
vegetation. So if enough water falls 
on a given acre to grow 300 pounds, 
and that 300 pounds is sagebrush, 
then that particular acre can’t grow 
anything else. That is exactly what 
has happened on much of our public 
domain. 

When resident stockmen saw their 
free range become worthless before 
their eyes, they began to bombard 
Congress with demands for regula- 
tion. They reasoned that if the 
public range could be rationed out, 
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“Join THE THOUSANDS WHO 
DEPEND ON US FOR THEIR 
EVERY FORESTRY NEED” 


BEN C. MEADOWS, President G Manager 
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seasons of use established, numbers 
of livestock cut, and a sensible graz- 
ing program established, then it 
might be possible to bring the graz- 
ing back. 

Congress in 1934, at the demands 
of the stockmen, passed the Taylor 
Grazing Act. Congress has uneasily 
created and dismantled an organiza- 
tion to administer the lands and has 
lately turned creative again. In the 
meantime, the aged Bureau of Pub- 
lic Lands has been grafted onto the 
young Grazing Service and the 
hybrid is called by the resounding 
title “Bureau of Land Management.” 

The BLM has attempted to ap- 
portion the grazing privileges among 
the applicants, regulate the use, 
and thereby make these lands pro- 
duce more meat for the tables of 
the people—the owners. These 
actions, necessary under the law, re- 
sulted in violent words on the range 
much as the Taft-Hartley Act did 
in town. 

The BLM is sniped at by the 
leftist because it caters to the “cattle 
barons,” a sinister group existing 
only in his peculiar type of mind. 
Owners of livestock blast it for try- 
ing to raise fees unreasonably and 
thereby make money for the public. 
They ask why they should pay for 
such things as game management, 
saving water for some distant city, 
park development, and all of the 
other things the Bureau is trying to 
do. They argue that these other 
things are proper enough, but that 
the public should pay for them, not 
the stockmen. 

Such sectional or political rows do 
not grow any grass or put any meat 
on the butchers’ shelves. Some day 
the idea may prevail that we'd better 
quit fighting over this land and get 
something growing on it. 

There is one serious drawback to 
natural revegetation. If a good 
strong shrub is growing—a shrub 
unusable by livestock—that shrub 
won't die right away, no matter how 
the grazing is changed. So merely 
reducing the number of livestock 
doesn’t help these acres very much 
or very fast. Reductions may keep 
good ranges from deteriorating 
more, but they are pretty weak medi- 
cine for a sick range. Such ranges 
need total removal of the unwanted 
plants and replacement with usable 
species. And this costs money — 
plenty of it. 

The Bureau of Land Management 
has the job of administering the 
lands and they are doing a fine job 
—of administering. But the area 
administered by each field man is 
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near two million acres. Could one 
man with no help at all administer 
a big pasture the size of Delaware 
and Rhode Island combined? He 
might, but he would have precious 
little time left over to improve the 
pasture—kill weeds, plant grass, pro- 
vide water, check erosion, keep up 
fences, drive off trespass stock, and 
the thousand and one things a man 
must do with a pasture. 

Remember this land is essentially 
an enormous pasture interspersed 
with thousands and thousands of 
other ownerships. It should be de- 
veloped as any other pasture land is. 
It is possible for the nation to get 
from it double and triple the 
amount of meat it is now produc- 
ing. But to get that meat, develop- 
ment is necessary. A farmer can’t get 
a paying crop by seeding it in among 
a solid growth of live weeds. This 
public range has millions and mil- 
lions of acres of range weeds. In 
places one can travel for 50 miles 
and never be out of weeds. 

The present law returns part of 
the grazing fees to be used in range 
improvements. That sounds good. 
But the return is so infinitestimal 
that it will take 500 years or more 
to cover the area. 

BLM knows how to improve these 
lands. But to clear off sagebrush, 
reseed to good grasses, and fence the 
land to protect the new seeding costs 
close to $10 an acre. It is so well 
worthwhile that ranchers are doing 
it on thousands and thousands of 
their own acres. Why shouldn't 
Uncle Sam do it on. some of his? 

The“auswer_to. that, of course, is 
that-he should. But he isn’t. He is 
spending hundreds of millions to 
get grass on farms, scarcely a cent 
to get grass on his own land. In the 
meantime, rather astonishingly, the 
BLM is making money for us. 

We don’t think of the Government 
as a money-making machine, but 
BLM receives far more than it pays 
out, mostly from timber and oil. 
But it can’t use this money to 
improve the resource. First it must 
pay back 75% of it to the counties 
in lieu of taxes and then every dol- 
lar it spends must be appropriated 
by Congress for a specific thing. Con- 
gress won't be talked into improving 
its own farm. Public lands have few 
votes. 

Those of us who live in the West 
think that millions of these acres 
could be improved and that it 
would be good business for the na- 
tion to do it. Each year our popu- 
lation increase is 214 million per- 
sons or more. We now eat 79 pounds 
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One to grow on! 





Seedling conifers shoot up fast 


when overtopping hardwocds are controlled with 


DOW BRUSH KILLERS 


Seedling conifers mature in a surprisingly short time 
when chemical control of overtopping hardwoods releases 
these high-value timber species to proper growing room, 
air, sunlight, soil nutrients and moisture. 
Special-purpose Dow silvicides hit a weed-tree target like 
a shot! Esteron® 245 gives year-around control of most 
hardwood species, including maple, and most brush species 
when used for foliage application, basal bark or frill 
treatment. Kuron*, new silvex formulation, is tough on 
oaks. Esteron Ten-Ten* is useful for control of aspen, 
hazel, alder and willow. 


you can depend on DOW AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


These special-purpose silvicides allow you to regulate 
costs according to the type of vegetation to be controlled. 
Application to hardwoods can be for the release of planted 
conifer seedlings or as preplanting treatment. Defoliation 
of hardwoods occurs soon after application and terminal 
growth of conifers often doubles after an area is released. 
Inquiries from lumber 
companies and tree farmers are invited. Dow sales and 


state and federal foresters, 
technical men will gladly assist you in this new chemical 
method of hardwood control. THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Agricultural Chemical Sales Dept., Midland, Michigan. 


*Trade-mark. 
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If it’s timber 
you are interested in... 








The National Timber Sales Corporation will keep 
you fully informed of what goes on in the timber 
industry throughout the U. S., Mexico and Canada. 
We serve as a national timber clearing house so 
that you can have at your finger tips confidential 
information of the most valuable sort in the con- 
duct of your own business. We'll tell you about: 


@ Timber tracts for sale 
@ Previous timber sales 
@ Government timber for sale 


@ Invaluable data for timber buyers, sellers, 
brokers, banks, insurance companies, manufac- 
turers, saw mill operators—anyone who _ is 
interested in reliable information about timber. 
Ask for details today. 


2 = Phone 3-2178 e TWX RV 45 
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I 
| National Cimber Sales Corporation 
“THE NATIONAL TIMBER CLEARING HOUSE” 
} Suite 115 Carleton Terrace Bldg. Dept. AF-3, P.O. Box 2297, Roanoke, Virginia 
| am interested in knowing more about your service. Please 
" send me complete details, without obligation on my part. 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
; ee eae toe ; ZONE STATE 
; TYPE OF BUSINESS............... 
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of beef each, and with 214 million 
more beef eaters arriving regular!y 
to have their plates filled, that 
makes 197,000,000 more pounds of 
beef needed each year. We are get- 
ting a little more beef each year on 
the BLM lands, but the figure would 
be closer to 500,000 pounds than to 
197 million. 

As they now stand, these lands are 
the single largest undeveloped re- 
source in the United States. Full 
development, either by private or 
public means, would put meat onto 
many a plate now pallid with some 
substitute. Here is a chance for some 
Congressman to go down in history 
as a truly constructive statesman. 


Problems of Water 
(From page 36) 


people of the United States. 

The complexity of the situation 
lies in the great diversity of uses 
and interests involved in satisfying 
the water demands of a free and 
highly competitive economy. The 
determination of conservation meas- 
ures for a given river system, for 
example, calls for consideration of 
different remedial projects which in 
combination will best serve the gen- 
eral welfare of the region. Many 
direct and indirect values may be 
and usually are involved, such as 
the effects upon communities of 
damages from floods and soil ero- 
sion, possibility of disease from pol- 
luted waters, restriction of industrial 
and agricultural expansion, loss of 
navigation facilities, depletion of 
waterways for recreation, fish and 
wildlife. Analogous questions arise 
in respect to lack of storage reser- 
voirs for domestic supplies, irriga- 
tion, hydro-electric power and _ ur- 
ban residential expansion. Planning 
to meet local and area situations is 
still further complicated by inade- 
quate hydrological data on potential! 
water resources that might be devel- 
oped at reasonable costs. This is 
especially true of ground water re- 
sources of which hydrological sur- 
veys have been made in only a small 
part of the country. These ques- 
tions arising with increasing fre- 
quency and urgency in one form or 
another in various parts of the 
country have within a surprisingly 
short period of years brought into 
sharp relief the menacing spectre ol 
future water problems, and _ their 
effect upon the social and economic 
welfare of the nation. 
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One of Champion's highly mobile tractors with 
fire plow attachment unloading from a trailer 
of special design. 


PREVENT 
FOREST 
FIRES! 


A company tractor unit in action, plowing a 
fire-break at the scene of a wild forest fire. 


PAPER 
BY 
CHAMPION 


forest mana gement “Keeping America Green” is a year-round assign- 
ment. Champion willingly accepts its responsibility 
in forest protection and fire prevention . . . with 
an active program for safeguarding company lands 
as well as helping its neighbors through close 
cooperation with local, state, and federal agencies. 





THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE COMPANY 


General Office: Hamilton, Ohio 





MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO ¢ CANTON, N.C. © PASADENA, TEXAS 
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TREND TO RIVER 
BASIN PLANNING 


During the past half century, ex- 
penditures aggregating many bil- 
lions of dollars have been made by 
the federal government, and _ lesser 
amounts by states, industries and 
private organizations in the interests 
of water utilization and manage- 
ment. Until recently, these expen- 
ditures were in the main for single 
purpose projects designed to meet 
special situations, such as naviga- 
tion, flood control, irrigation of arid 


lands, abatement of water pollu- 
tions, development of hydro-electric 
power, or water storage reservoirs. 
Usually other public benefits to be 
derived from good water manage- 
ment were considered, if at all, as 
secondary or adjunct to the main 
purpose of the project. Gradually, 
a broader concept of water conser- 
vation emerged, having been given 
impetus by Theodore Roosevelt in 
1907 who emphasized the need of 
considering each major river system 
as a whole in planning and develop- 
ing its water resource potentials and 
in correlating with water improve- 








New — Leakproof 
Model D-102 


danger of leaking. 





Nel-Spot Marking Gun 


The new improved Model D-102 eliminates leaking of paint into handle when gun is 
layed on its side. Can now be transported in car or even in game pocket without 


Another Tree Marking Improvement 


Add the D-102 and its new leak-stopper to all Nelson's other improvements—the re- 
versible nozzle to clear plugging—the cap to prevent paint drying out in nozle— 
Paint you don't have to stir—a can you screw right on the gun. Nelson continues to 
lead the way to improved and more economical tree marking. 


Order your new model D-102 Today — Dent. AF-24. 


*Over 2,000 Nel-Spot Guns now in service. 








THE NELSON COMPANY tron mountain, mich. 
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ments the conservation of forests 
and other land resources. “Every 
stream should be used to its utmost,” 
he declared. “No stream can be so 
used unless such use is planned for 
in advance. When such plans are 
met, we shall find that instead of 
interfering, one use can often be 
made to assist another. Every river 
system, from its headwaters in the 
forest to its mouth on the coast, is 
a single unit and should be treated 
as such.” 

A similar objective was set forth 
26 years later in the Emergency Act 
of May 18, 1933, creating a federal 
corporation (the Tennessee Valley 
Authority) to undertake an experi- 
mental program of unified rehabili- 
tation and development of the wa- 
ter, land and other natural resources 
of the Tennessee River basin em- 
bracing 41,000 square miles of 
mountain and valley lands. For a 
great many years prior to the 1930's 
the Corps of Engineers had been 
engaged in navigation improve- 
ments on the Mississippi and Sacra- 
mento Rivers and under special au- 
thorizations by Congress had begun 
studies of other rivers of the country 
in the interests of navigation im- 
provements, flood control and possi- 
bilities of water power development; 
and since 1902, the Bureau of Recla- 
mation in the Department of Inte- 
rior has been active in the field of 
water management for the develop- 
ment of public lands in western 
states. 

Prior to 1930, the federal govern- 
ment had expended over two bil- 
lion dollars on navigation and land 
irrigation projects, concentrated for 
the most part on main water courses. 
From these two primary purpose 
undertakings, the building of giant 
dams and huge storage reservoirs 
has since become dramatic engineer- 
ing features of the government’s 
movement into the field of water 
resource developments, with total 
expenditures rising to over 14 bil- 
lion dollars in 1954. While the bulk 
of these expenditures have been 
made for lower river works, the 
present federal trend is towards 
more comprehensive consideration 
of regional multiple needs for water 
and inclusion of these needs where 
feasible in its major project plan- 
ning. 


EXPANSION OF 
FEDERAL WATER 
PROGRAMS 


In contrast to the single or pri- 
mary purpose policy upon which 
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the work of the Corps of Engineers 
and the Bureau of Reclamation 
rested, the TVA of 1933 introduced 
as a demonstration the concept of 
developing water resources by major 
tributary watersheds through pro- 
grams based on multiple benefits 
and needs of the region involved — 
a concept that had been gathering 
support among students of water 
conservation for a good many years. 
The TVA, however, was limited to 
one watershed and to a long time- 
factor in demonstrating its success. 
Meanwhile, Congress moved for- 
ward to broaden the legislative base 
of federal participation in water 
conservation by passing a general 
Flood Control Act in 1936 which in 
effect asserted federal responsibility 
to control floods on navigable 
streams and their tributaries 
throughout the country in the in- 
terest of national welfare. 

Among other things, the Act 
opened the federal door to such up- 
stream projects of land and water 
measures as would halt soil erosion 
and would contribute to the abate- 
ment of floods and sedimentation. 
The Department of Agriculture was 
designated as the governmental 
agency responsible for the planning 
and execution of these projects. The 
Department's upstream activities 
were broadened and made more defi- 
nite in 1954 when Congress passed 
the Hope-Aiken Watershed Protec- 
tion and Flood Prevention Act to 
help farmers and other local citizens 
deal with small watershed problems. 
The Act is a share-the-cost measure 
which makes it possible for local 
groups to receive federal aid in solv- 
ing flood-prevention and water-man- 
agement situations in watershed 
areas not exceeding 250,000 acres. 
The legislation recognizes officially 
for the first time the importance of 
upstream water protection in an 
over-all water resource program. 

The expansion of federal interest 
in water problems during the de- 
pression as evidenced by emergency 
policy decisions coupled with large 
expenditures of depression-relief 
funds through Public Works agen- 
cies for local, coast-to-coast land and 


water projects, stimulated a growing}. | 


public interest in the conservation 
of water resources. It was not until 
alter World War II, however, that 
the conservation of water resources, 
lorcibly emerged as a problem of 
paramount national importance and 
brought into the open the public 
issue of broad determination of 
fields and types of projects for which 
federal, state and local agencies are 
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respectively responsible for water 
development. The issue involves a 
great multiplicity of water uses and 
interests, water-short-situations, costs 
of planning, executing and main- 
taining water conserving works, fed- 
eral and state statutes, etc. Through- 
out the years since the war, the wa- 
ter resource problem has been sub- 
jected to a rising scale of critical 
public discussions and to compre- 
hensive studies by numerous official 
and non-official commissions supply- 
ing exhaustive reports and proposals 
as base material for the develop- 
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ment of a national water program 
of unified and coordinated planning 
and action. Among the more recent 
major reports are those of the ‘Wa- 
ter Resources Policy Commission, 
(1950) ; the Engineers Joint Council 
of five professional engineering asso- 
ciations (1951;) the Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations (cre- 
ated by Public Law 109, 1953) and 
the Hoover Commission on Organi- 
zation of the Executive Branch of 
the Government (Task Force Report 
on Water Resources and Power, 
1955) . 





i 
QUICK, SAFE, ALL-DAY | 
PROTECTION! Just mist FE 
Ticks-Off on pants, socks, jacket, |~ 

hat, other garments, and ~ 
exposed parts of body at | — 
neck, ankles, wrists. Repels 
and kills irritating, dangerous 
insects . . . helps prevent © 
Rocky Mountain Spotted ee 
Fever, Rabbit Fever, Tick ~ 
Fever, similar diseases. Used — 
by U.S. Forestry and Wildlife ~ 
Depts., Army, Navy; U.S. and 
State Conservation Dept. 


Distributed by 
MINES SAFETY 
APPLIANCE CO. 
Braddock, Thomas & Meade Streets | 
Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 
54 Branch Offices In The U. S. 
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TOWARD A NATIONAL 
WATER POLICY 


By mid-1955, the democratic proc- 
ess of public inquiry and debate had 
defined the water situation in its 
ramifying parts and had set forth 
the problem of water resource con- 
servation in terms of national in- 
terests. From the vast amount of 
data and informed proposals brought 
to bear upon the situation, there is 
now growing an agreement that a 
joint and coordinated program of 
private, state and federal participa- 
tion is essential if the long-range wa- 
ter requirements of the country are 
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to be efficiently dealt with, destruc- 
tive floods abated and local water 
scarcities avoided. The accomplish- 
ment of such a program calls for 
public acceptance of certain guiding 
principles, among them: 


That water resource development 
and conservation are in the national 
interest and therefore call for na- 
tional leadership. 


That standards are essential for 
determining public and private re- 
sponsibilities for planning, execut- 
ing and bearing or sharing the costs 
of constructions for water develop- 
ment or control projects at different 





Give a fireman a choice and he's sure to go for the Dragon Fire Pump 


—the one designed from his point of view. 


Dragon Fire Pumps come completely assembled. And because there's 
no pump packing to dry out, they're always ready for instant action, 
even after standing idle for long periods. The special harness is not 
only easy to get into, but designed so the pump rides high where it 
can't throw the fireman off balance or interfere with walking. 


Dragon Fire Pumps fight fire and fatigue! Just a few easy strokes of the 


pump lever gives the operator 
a continuous flow of water he can 
direct right where it does the 
most good. And a mere twist of 
the shut-off nozzle gives either 
solid stream or spray instantly. 
What's more, a fireman using a 
Dragon Fire Pump can take his 
hands off both shut-off nozzle 
and pump lever to use rake, 
shovel, or other tool. 


Specify Dragon Fire Pumps and 


get the pump designed with the 
firefighter in mind. 


SOragen FIRE PUMPS 


now available in 2 models 
No. 150-S —Stainless Steel Tank 


No. 150-G — Galvanized Tank: Cold-rolled 
steel, hot-dipped galvanized after fabrication. 


All units equipped with brass pumps; all tanks 


seam welded. Capacity 5 gallons 


DRAGON FIRE PUMPS meet Under- 
writers’ Laboratories requirements and can be 
supplied with the UL label of inspection attached. 





VALUABLE 
DISTRIBUTOR- 
SHIPS 
AVAILABLE, 
WRITE 
TODAY. 


PARCO 
PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 


PENNSBURG, 
PENNSYLVANIA 
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levels of local, state, regional and 
national interests. 

That major river basins with their 
tributaries and small headwater 
streams and lakes provide the logi- 
cal area units for coordinating pro- 
grams of multi-purpose projects de- 
signed to develop the maximum wa- 
ter and land services of the river 
system as a whole. 

That sound river basin planning 
should give recognition to the mu- 
tual relationships of water conserva- 
tion with other watershed resources, 
such as soil, forests, recreation, fish 
and wildlife; and to the interests of 
contiguous river basins when they 
may be involved. 

That the field of federal leader- 
ship and actual participation in 
water management activities should 
be clearly defined and some type of 
national water resources commission 
created with powers to recommend 
broad policies to Congress and to 
pass upon and coordinate projects 
of federal agencies concerned with 
water use or development. 

While the current trend of public 
opinion is strongly towards a Na- 
tional Water Conservation policy 
embracing these structural princi- 
ples, numerous internal phases still 
are at issue. One of the most con- 
troversial relates to the extent to 
which the _ federal government 
should assume the _ responsibility, 
bear the costs of water development 
and use and coordinate the policies 
and work of its own spending agen- 
cies. With the mounting expendi- 
tures of federal funds in the water 
field, numerous efforts have been 
made without binding success to co- 
ordinate the programs of spending 
agencies through inter-agency boards 
and committees. An over-all govern- 
ing policy for some twenty-five dif- 
ferent federal agencies concerned 
with water and land utilization in 
one form or another is yet to be 
accomplished. In a further effort to 
clarify the federal inter-agency com- 
plex and to advance the develop- 
ment of a National Water Policy, 
President Eisenhower in May, 1954, 
appointed a cabinet committee on 
Water Resources Policy to “under- 
take extensive review of all aspects 
of water resource policy” and to sub- 
mit “recommendations for the 
strengthening, clarification and 
modernization of water policies, to- 
gether with a suggested approach to 
the solution of organizational prob- 
lems involved.” As of late 1955, the 
recommendation of the committee 
had not been released for publica- 
tion. 
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Seed and the Soil Bank 
(From page 31) 


After many years of gradual im- 
provement in the rate of reforesta- 
tion and shelter belt planting in the 
United States all agencies together 
have reached a pinnacle of about one 
million acres per year, and all the 
forest nurseries, operated by federal, 
state and private agencies, produce 
about one billion plants yearly. To 
double this rate of production would 
require several years, and it should 
be borne in mind that except in the 
southern states more than one year’s 
growth is needed to make small trees 
ready to plant in the field. Tremen- 
dous increase in nursery facilities of 
all federal and state agencies and of 
private operators would be needed 
to put this program into effect. 

Whatever plans are perfected for 
securing seeds and planting stock, it 
is certain that conversion of several 
million acres of farm land to forest 


‘cannot be accomplished in one or 


even two years. However, if such 
areas are withdrawn from agricul- 
tural production the Administra- 
tion’s objectives may be reached 
within the desired time. Actual 
planting of trees can come later. 
Farmers might be required to fence 
such areas or seed them to non-turf- 
forming grasses, and to make con- 
tracts for planting stock or seed. It 
is possible that haste in getting trees 
into the ground might result in 
waste, if seeds or trees of unsuitable 
species were used, or if seeds should 
be obtained from site conditions too 
unlike those of the tracts to be re- 
forested. These are problems with 
which foresters are familiar and 
about which informed opinion 
should be sought. 


What if the Congress persists in 
writing rigid supports into the new 
Farm Bill? Will the President veto 
the result, and will the veto be sus- 
tained? If these untoward things 
happen we may see enactment of 
some quite different bill, directed at 
increasing the area of farm forests 
without reference to surpluses. Such 
a bill has been introduced by Con- 
gressman Cooley of North Carolina 
(H R 8724). This proposal would 
pay the costs of establishing com- 
mercial forestry on farm lands, fol- 
low with payments over five years of 
60 percent of the value of the yearly 
increment, and finally, would lend 











HYBRID RHODODENDRON 





| Dozen 
Hybrid Rhododendron $6.00 








Perfectly packed .. . 


! Perfectly sure to grow 


EACH 


Sold in 
12 sturdy plants, each in 


dozen-lots only. 


growth in wooden bands, 
ready to plant in your 
Mixed 


bloom in June. 


garden. colors — 


Other rare varieties packed and shipped same way 


AZALEA Hexe, extra showy scarlet, double 
Rosebud, dwarf, double blush-pink, extra hardy 
Rose Greeley, double white, showy, extra hardy 
Flame, huge single red, dwarf growing 
Hinocrimson, a much improved, hardier Hinodigiri 
Othello, large, tall, brick-red, extra hardy 
Indica Alba, large white, tall, single 
Palestrina, large double white, new 
Schlippenbachi, Huge, soft pink, tall, bushy 

ABELIA grandiflora, pink-white all summer 

BERBERIS Juliana, small yellow, spring, extra hardy 

CAMELLIA SASANQUA (Hardy to Zone VI) 
Cieopatra, semi-double rose, peony-type 
Maidens Blush, single blush, very popular 

COTONEASTER horizontalis, red winter berry, low 

I1LEX CRENATA convexa, dwarf Japan Holly 


1 Dozen, any kind listed above 
1 Dozen (6 each of 2 varieties) 


anywhere in U.S.A. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


aes $6.00 


All orders shipped postpaid. Guaranteed live arrival in good condition 


ILEX OPACA female, berried American Holly 
ILEX OPACA male, pistillate American Holly 
JUNIPER pfitzer, 6 ft. spreading, popular 

MAHONIA aquifolia (Holly-grape) blue fruit 


PIERIS japonica (Andromeda) white, April 
flo-ibunda, dwarf, upright flower spikes 
PYRACANTHA Lalandi (Firethorn) orange berries 
REODODENDRON Carolina, pink in May 
Catawbiense, rose-purple, June. Extra hardy 
Hardy Hybrid Seedlings, mixed colors, June 
TAXUS Cuspidata (Spreading Yew) broad, low 
Capitata (Upright Yew) tall pyramid 
nana (‘‘Brevifolia’’) dwarf yew 
Hicksi, narrow column to 6 feet 





Dept. 19-D 
HIGHLANDS, N. J. 





...and PENNSALT 
has Pioneered Chemicals 
for the Protection of 
American Forests 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT MANUFACTURING 


COMPANY OF WASHINGTON 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


Avrora, Ill. © Montgomery, Ala. @ Portland 
Bryan, Tex. @ Los Angeles, Calif 





Pennsalt 
Chemicals 


@ Berkeley, Calif 
@ Philadelphia, Pa 
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THE LOWTHER 
TREE PLANTER PLANTS 
10,000 SEEDLINGS PER DAY 


With the Lowther Tree Planter, trees 

are properly planted for maximum 

survival in any soil because they have 

been given the right start. 

Three distinct models available to 

cover all soil conditions and terrain 
* 


For details write: 


THE HARRY A. LOWTHER COMPANY 


INDUSTRY AVE., JOLIET, ILL. 
By The Makers Of The Famous 
Lowther C-Saw 

















NEW DRUG HELPS CONTROL 


Damping-Off 


GIVES AS MUCH AS 


100% Protection 


The drug that has proven so highly and uni- 
formly effective is SUNOX. College tested 
and field proven over a period of years, SUNOX 
is now widely used as a standard procedure in 
preventing Rhizoctonia-caused diseases. A soil 
fungus, Rhizoctonia solani, ranks as a major 
agent of damping-off in seed beds and in cut- 
ting benches. It attacks liners in the field 
and mature plants and shrubs in the home- 
owner’s garden. 


“We applied SUNOX in a test for control of 
pre-emergence damping-off on both black and 
white spruce. Damping-off killed 75% of the 
seedlings in the control bed, 50 in the 
recommended treatment and less than 10% 
in double the recommended measure,” re- 
ported a large grower in the Mid-west. 


“A marked reduction in the mortality of the 
small trees was noticed immediately after 
application of SUNOX”’’, another large grower 
in the South reported. “We made three ap- 
plications on the af- 
fected areas with sig- 
nificantly good results. 


ECONOMICAL! 

1 Ib. of SUNOX makes 
320 gallons of treating 
solution at a cost of 
2c per gallon and less. 
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1 gallon will treat 8 NS pera nary © CNet 
sq. ft. of rooting medi- aX d toqe suet 908 
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field. Write for prices 
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and literature. 


Midvale Chemical Co. 
P.O. Box 205 LODI, N.J. 











To: The American Forestry Association 


Please send me __.. 


Name 





We are pleased to offer these distinctive binders which will hold one 
volume of AMERICAN FORESTS. They are finished in durable 
green simulated leather with gold stamping and have a label holder 
to indicate the year. The price is $3.00 each postpaid with a 10% 
discount on orders for three or more. 


919 17th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
AMERICAN FORESTS Binders for which | enclose $ 
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the farmer 75 percent of annual in- 
crement at a rate of only 3 percent. 

One way or another, it is likely 
that farm forestry will receive a shot 
in the arm during this session of the 
Congress. If the expansion of neces- 
sary facilities is held to reasonable 
speed, it is possible that progress will 
continue after the Soil Bank has 
served its purpose. A great increase 
in nurseries is urgently needed. Pro- 
visions must be made for collecting 
vast quantities of tree seeds in the 
years when crops are bountiful. It 
is likely that the present rate of for- 
est planting can be multiplied by 
two or three without overloading the 
market among timber owners, farm- 
ers and other forest owners. 


Letters 
(From page 3) 


Voto’s The Year of Decision as “. . . one 
of the really great American books of this 
century ... it is also sound history.” Also— 
“What serious writer save DeVoto would 
devote 20 solid hours to sitting before a 
television set to prove . . .” and (He was) — 
“an expert reporter, an outstanding his- 
torian.” 

All of which is outrageously inconsistent 
with his patronizing description of De Voto 
as “naive” and that “his knowledge of 
today’s lumber industry and forestry was 
both faulty and fragmentary.” It grieves 
me that conservationist DeVoto cannot 
himself repudiate so inaccurate a charge. 
Whose ax is Mr. Holbrook sharpening? 

Hazel Herman 
Hightstown, New Jersey 
Sectional Review 


Epiror: 

I like the new sectional review very 
much and hope it will be a regular feature. 
I also am glad that the AFA supports the 
return of Aztec Lands to Sitgreaves and 
Coconino. The stand of the NLMA seems 
indefensible to me. I have written to my 
congressman, Barratt O’Hara, concerning 
this and feel sure that he will support HR 
2787. This type of concrete information 
which can be acted upon is a useful feature 
of AMERICAN FORESTS. 

Mrs. Donn B. Moir 
5419 University 
Chicago, Illinois 


American Forests 


EDITOR: 

If you print this, my original verse, on 
AMERICAN Forests, others will likewise 
share my opinion of your great publica- 
tion! (How About It?) 

AMERICAN FORESTS MAGAZINE 

The AMERICAN Forests cheers my heart, 

Its facts are oh so true! 

This magazine’s NATURALLY smart, 

We're BOUND to read it through! 

So, pardon, if we BROUSE and such, 

As the family reads together; 

Your EDUCATION gives a touch, 

That sHINEs in any WEATHER!! 

Carol Schlichenmaier 
601 Clayton St. 
Orlando, Florida 
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The Al Sarena Case 


(From page 6) 


McCormick took this opportunity 
to defend the Bureau of Mines 
“dumping of alternate samples.” He 
testified, “We (Richard Appling of 
the Bureau of Mines) had decided 
to preserve one half of the last split 
as a duplicate or replacement in case 
the shipment was lost in transit. . . 
When the safe arrival of the samples 
was assured which was when we each 
had received our copy of the certifi- 
cate of assay number 431,869, there 
was no longer any use for the dupli- 
cates we had kept. So they were de- 





20 MILLION TREES je2/ 


GOOD TREES are CHEAPEST 
Selected seed with good heredity makes 


Better Trees—Transplanting makes More 
Roots—Heavy Roots mean Rapid Growth. 
The superiority of Musser cultured stock 
insures the life of the seedling and— 


MUSSER TREES GROW BEST! 


You profit by buying from one of Ameri- 
ca’s largest growers. 


SPECIAL STRAIN SCOTCH PINE per 1000 
Very best Christmas Tree strain. From seed collected 
by our men from selected parent trees. Healthy, 
sturdy, straight stemmed, rich color. 











; . Dey. Seedlimgs 3-6" ....ccceccsssssssssssssesssensee $25.00 

stroyed.” He further stated, “There | 2-yr. Seedlings 4-8” 35.00 

was never any intention of preserv- | 3-yt- Seedlings 5-10" -cmmemmmmmn 50.00 

ing the samples as umpires for check | AUSTRIAN PINE per 1000 THERE 1S 
assaying. There were no instructions — — ee eecseesseisnnevcneasounscnsessseseneces = A DIFFERENCE 
to do so; another irregular in not “yr. LS gen I 


NORWAY SPRUCE—Fast growing per 1000 


doing so. As stated before, Hattan Seed collected by our men from selected trees. 


and Sanborn never even kept their 


€— Heavy Roots and 
Sturdy Tops of bundle 





; ° ha ye |. i | | Ee $35.00 of 15 Musser Seedlings 
splits or any duplicate samples. 3-yr. Transplants 6-12” ..................... 65.00 compared with 15 Or- 
In appealing the BLM decision, | poygtas Fin—Hardy per 1000 dinary Seedlings. 
the McDonald brothers, owners Of | 3-yr. Seedlings 4-87 ....cccmsmun $35.00 


Write for Pree Catalog.. 


Al Sarena Mines, Inc., stated that 
they had sent several assay reports to 
} BLM in Portland which showed pay- 
ing minerals on the claims, and that 
BLM had failed to send many of 
| them to the Solicitor’s office. They 
also complained that they had not 

been given a fair hearing by BLM. 
Secretary Davis told the subcom- 
mittee that when he took the case 
under advisement, “. . . that the evi- 
dence in the Solicitor’s file consisted 
largely of testimony by the Bureau 
; of Land Management and the For- 
} est Service; and that all of the evi- 
dence which the claimants said they 
had produced was not in the file. . .” 
, “In view of the substantial delays 
| and the muddled state of the record 
| in this case,” Secretary Davis testi- 
) fied, “I was frankly puzzled to know 
j what to do with it. . . The first and 
most obvious alternative was to send 
the matter back to the Bureau of 
| Land Management in Portland to 
|} Start all over with another hearing. 


“At first that seemed to me to be 
the thing to do. I seriously con- 


S-GE, GS GE nssssnssicescrsaciceissinve 50.00 


BLUE SPRUCE—Superior Stock per 100 with wholesale planting list. Ask for our 
3-yr. Seedlings 5-10” 60 famous Christmas Tree Growers’ Guide. 


Many other Evergreens, Hardwood, Ornamental and Shade Trees 








BOX 27-C 


TUR ae te) dy Re TS Cea INDIANA, PA. 
HALE FZZ Centrifugal 


The Forester’s Workhorse 

The Portable Hale FZZ Centrifugal 
Pumping Unit shown at right will 
supply from draft 2 capable fire 
streams thru 11/.” lines. Its companion 
Centrifugal, Type HPZF, will pump 
15 GPM up to 200 Ibs. 

These Compact, rugged, quick-start- 
ing units are “workhorses” for fight- 
ing forest, brush and field fires. One 
state forestry department has over 
fifty of them in service. Their 4 cycle 








Below: An FZZ (or HPZF) is invaluable in 
fighting this type of fire which burned over 
3000 acres in Unity, New Hampshire. 
courtesy of U. S. Forest Service. 


Photo 











: sidered it, but in view of the fact 

: that five years had then elapsed dur- Two men can easily carry FZZ or HPZF. 
ing which this matter had been . 
dragging along . . . the accusations of | aircooled 81% H.P. engine is easy to 


start in any kind of weather. 
Other Hale Units 


*CFUS 600 U.S. GPM at 120 lbs. 
*WF 150 U.S. GPM at 100 lbs. 
**NP 15 U.S. GPM at 40 lbs. 
*Skid or trailer mtd. 
**$Self-Priming Portable. 


collusion that the McDonalds were | 

making against the Bureau of Land | 
Management and the Forest Service 

. the fact that the first hearing 

had broken up in confusion ‘ 

| that much of the evidence of the 

r claimants either intentionally or un- | 


intentionally did not appear in the | 


Write for literature on Hale Fire Pumping Units. 
et us know if you want a demonstration. 


HALE 


FIRE PUMP CO. 
CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 
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CHRISTMAS TREE 
SEEDLINGS 


Scotch Pine Per 100 Per 1000 
(2-0) 4 to 8 in. 6.00 32.50 
Austrian Pine 

(2-0) 3 to 6 in. 6.00 32.50 


GUARANTEED PLANTING SERVICE 


By experienced planting crews. 


Write for price list. 


SMITH’S FOREST TREE NURSERY 


BOX 215 
MAGNOLIA, OHIO 












NS} The hardy American Holly (Ilex 
Opaca) grows almost everywhere. 
Its. green leaves and red berries 
add a brave, gay touch to your 
garden through the winter. 


Special offer: (from 3 in. pots.) 
4 females (red berries) 
2 males (for pollen) 

6 for $7.50 postpaid 


ae, LARGER: 12 to 18 inch, (4-inch pots) 
male, 2 females, postpaid $9.50 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
Dept. 21-D Highlands, N. J. 














Beautiful, exotic, 
profitable 


CHINESE CHESTNUTS: 


Select specimens for lawns, drives, estates or orchards. 
You’re not a conservationist if you don’t have our 
complete nut tree catalog and literature on file. Grow 
a tree bank while you build a soil bank. 


NUT TREE NURSERIES 


Bex “M” DOWNINGTOWN, PA. 
















Infringers and imitators 
warned. Best Chrome 
Steel—Strong. Du- 
rable. 


Best mate- \ 
rial. Sold by , 
the theusands. 











THE RENOWNED 
CHARLES H. RICH 
“Forest Fire Fighting Tool” 
Write for Prices and Descriptions 
Geneva Rich Bickel WOOLRICH, PA. 
Phone: 2171 








| 











record . . . that the hearing officer 
had been reluctant to render a de- 
cision . . . it seemed to me a cer- 
tainty that to remand the claims to 
the same field office which made the 
original record would be a vain 
ae 

Secretary Davis said, ‘““This case 
was not only a different one, but one 
in which, in my opinion, the record 
was not dependable. The problem 
involved was to take new mineral 
samples, dependable samples, on 
these claims and to have them accu- 
rately and honestly assayed. I think 
it will be conceded that if assays 
showed adequate mineralization, 
these people were entitled to their 
patent under the mining law.” He 
also testified that “I made up my 
mind that the thing to do was to 
submit the problem to the Bureau 
of Mines to secure new assays which 
would be dependable and beyond 
dispute. . . . If the Bureau of Mines 
cannot be trusted to take mineral 
samples and have them properly as- 
sayed and report on them, then I 
wonder what agency can be trusted 
with an assignment of this char- 
acter.” 

Secretary Davis then related how 
he had instructed the Bureau of 
Mines to secure samples and have 
them assayed. The choice of the as- 
say firm was a controversial point 
throughout the hearings, and con- 
cerning this Secretary Davis said, 
“My instructions to the Bureau of 
Mines were to select an assay house 
that was mutually acceptable to the 
Bureau and to the mining engineer 
of the claimants. A choice of that 
nature, by the agreement of the 
parties, is a very common practice, 
and in this particular case seemed 
particularly appropriate, in view of 


| the friction and disagreement that 


there had been between the Bureau 
of Land Management, the Forest 
Service and the claimants.” 

The Bureau of Mines had checked 
on the reputation of the Williams 
Company, and Secretary Davis said, 
“I felt justified in relying upon the 
same evidence of reliability on which 
the Bureau of Mines felt justified in 
relying.” The Williams Company’s 
assay report revealed an average gold 
and silver value of $2.06 per ton. 

Throughout the hearings the In- 
terior Department had been charged 
with irregularities in its handling of 
the case. To this Secretary Davis re- 
plied, “At the time it did not occur 
to me to have been in any manner 
more expeditious than the occasion 
warranted. If the assays were accept- 
ed as authentic, that terminated the 





| 66 
| “SEEDS For THE NURSERYMAN 
| AND FORESTER” 


Inquiries for seed requirements are 
| | invited. Christmas tree growers please 
request Scotch Pine branch samples as 
proof for winter color. 


Catalogue issued since 1926. 





F. W. SCHUMACHER 
SANDWICH, MASS. 








SEEDS 
TREE .. SHRUB 


E. C. MORAN 
Stanford, Montana 








TREES FOR FOREST PLANTING 


PINE*SPRUCE 


Firs, Arborvitaes and Other Conifers. We 
raise all our trees in our own nurseries. 
KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 








PIKES PEAK NURSERIES 


Division of Clearfield Bituminous 
Coal Corp’n. 


Indiana, Indiana Co., Pa. 
Grower of Quality Nursery Stock 
Current Trade List on request 


PACHYSANDRA 


The ideal permanent evergreen ground cover plant 

to grow in sunny as well as the shadiest locations 

~~ grass will not grow. rows at even a 
about 8 inches. Plant 6 inches apart. 25 f 

1 -75; 100, $6.00; 1,000, $50.00. Prepaid. Neatly 

packed. Shipped promptly. 
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PEEKSKILL NURSERIES Shrub Oak 9, N. Y. 
MAKES 


SAWDUST coop FERTILIZER 


can apply 15 tons of sawdust per acre te 
tly increase 


than with “qeuletl fertilizer. No post-heap mak- 
ing. Apply OW 5, a. Rush 100 ( ‘ites price 50c) 
yay a La Gold.” Bay 


dealers, 
THE ACTIVO PROCESS \Box 26, Bridgeton, Ind. 








TREE FARM 
MANAGEMENT SERVICE, INC. 


364 East Broadway, Eugene, Oregon 


Protection—Reforestation—Inventory 
tilization—Research 


Verne D. Bronson, Chief forester, Phone 5-5371 











American Arborvitae, Balsam Fir, ane b A yd White 
Pine, Scotch Pine, Norway Spruce, hite ruce, 
ete. Prices reasonable and trees are GUARANTEED 
TO LIVE. Write for FREE Illustrated Folder. 
WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY COMPANY 
Dept. F. Fryeburg, Maine 
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controversy. .. . You must not forget 
that there had been a constant com- 
plaint about delay and a constant 
pressure for action on this matter 
through the whole five-year period 
that it had been pending. I have 
intentionally quoted repeatedly from 
the files to show that under both the 
preceding Administration and my 
own that there had been pleas to 
expedite action on the matter, and 
numerous directives to hasten cation 
had been issued.” 

Secretary Davis concluded his tes- 
timony by saying, “I am a lawyer. 
This whole controversy is not now 
and never has been anything more 
to me than another lawsuit between 
contending parties. The problems 
involved are legal and are not politi- 
cal. I heard the case in the same 
mental attitude as any appellate 
court would hear a case on appeal, 
trying, from a confused record, to 
ascertain the truth. I regret that 
others have chosen to try this case in 
the newspapers and to try it on is- 
sues which in large part are quite 
immaterial to the actual problems 
involved. The Department has been 
subjected to long weeks of criticism, 
and I am very grateful for the oppor- 
tunity, at last, of laying before you 
all of the facts and circumstances.” 


Pronghorns on 
Postage Stamps 


(From page 25) 


see a blue crab. Black bears are 
shown on some of the postmaster 
provisional stamps and coyotes and 
prairie dogs are on the revenue 
stamps of North and South Dakota. 
And finally stamps showing various 
species of migratory waterfowl have 
been depicted on the Migratory 
Bird Hunting Stamps issued each 
year since 1934. 

All told, however, native wildlife 
has not been well-represented either 
on our regular or our commemora- 
tive postal issues. So the release of 
this first stamp in the 1956 series is 
something of an innovation; and the 
choice of the subject, the antelope, 
is something of an inspiration as it 
is a unique North American species. 

Formerly the antelope, known, 
too, as pronghorn, prongbuck, and 
prong-horn antelope, was so numer- 
ous that there were millions of them 
in the western states between the 
Missouri River and the Pacific coast. 












... When you plant 
healthy, field grown stock 


e A positive assurance of yearly increase in the 
value and beauty of your land. 

@ Quality that is second to none for Tree Farms, 
Water Sheds, Reforestation, 
Windbreaks, etc. 

@ Hardy, Northern grown seedlings and trans- 
plants with thick, all-year foliage. 


Reclamation, 





Look at the unusually fine, healthy seedlings shown here. 
They’re the kind of planting stock you get from Suncrest, 
where every order is carefully graded and packed under the 
supervision of trained forestry experts. Whether you plant | 

MUGHO 









for Christmas Trees, Ornamentals, Hedges, Timber Stands PINE 
or Soil Erosion, it will pay you to investigate the savings 
you can make at Suncrest where only the finest specimens 
of many varieties are grown by specialists. 
. . . Your Suncrest Tree 2 
Profits Never Stop Growing 
Send For Illustrated Catalogue 
And Planting Guide — FREE. WHITE 
SPRUCE 


SUNCREST EVERGREEN 





NURSERIES 


Dept. AF BOX 305 HOMER CITY, PA. 


. 
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Please fill in, clip out and mail to The American Forestry Association 


Nomination for Membership 


in 
THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


(Membership includes a subscription, for the duration of the membership, to 
the monthly magazine AMERICAN FORESTS) 


To The American Forestry Association 
919 17th Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


I nominate 





(NAME OF NOMINEE—PLEASE PRINT) 


whose address is 





for Membership 
Please send the nominee an Invitation 
to Membership which outlines the privileges and benefits of membership in 
The American Forestry Association. 





in The American Forestry Association. 


My Name as Nominating Member 





My Address 





DUES: Subscribing membership per year, $6; Two years, $10; Contributing mem- 
bership per year, $10; Sustaining membership per year, $25; Life membership 
(mo other dues for life), $150; Patron membership (no other dues for life), $1000. 
Canadian postage 25c extra per year, Foreign 50c extra per year, on Subscribing 
memberships only. 
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WILDERNESS 


TRAIL RIDERS OF THE 


ent ons aunithcumcatteeman ttn eee 


Toe 








J. V. K. Wagar 

The Trail Riders of the Wilderness expeditions offer escape from the increasing monotony of 
current living and are a perfect arrangement for wilderness travel and unforgettable adventure 
in wilderness areas which retain their climatic, geographic, wildlife, and primitive-transportation 
individuality. The magnificent beauty of high mountain ranges, deep valleys and canyons, flower- 
covered meadows, rock-strewn slopes, clear sparkling lakes and fast running streams will sweep 
out the stale, in-the-rut thinking inherent in our modern way of life. You will be thrilled with 
the vastness of it all, and return to civilization refreshed and vigorous to tackle the job ahead. 

Plan now to vacation with the Trail Riders this summer . . . ride the narrow trails in the 
rugged back country of our national forests . . . fish in lakes and streams .. . climb the moun- 
tain or hike around the lake . . . enjoy the companionship of fellow riders . . . relax before the 
evening campfire . . . sleep soundly under a canopy of stars. This can be your vacation with the 
Trail Riders . . . a memorable experience! 


FLATHEAD-SUN RIVER WILDERNESS, 
MONTANA 
JULY 5 TO JULY 16; JULY 16 TO JULY 27 
$215 from Missoula, Montana. 
Parties limited to 20. 


QUETICO-SUPERIOR WILDERNESS, 
MINNESOTA 
(Canoe Trip) 
JULY 10 TO JULY 19; JULY 23 TO AUGUST 1 
$200 from Ely, Minnesota. 
Parties limited to 15. 


WIND RIVER MOUNTAINS, 
WYOMING 
JULY 16 TO JULY 27; AUGUST 6 TO AUGUST 17 
$230 from Pinedale, Wyoming. 
Parties limited to 15. 


HIGH UINTAS WILDERNESS, UTAH 
JULY 30 TO AUGUST 9 (LOWER TRAIL) 
AUGUST 9 TO AUGUST 19 (SKYLINE TRAIL) 
$220 from Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Parties limited to 20. 


SAWTOOTH WILDERNESS, IDAHO 
JULY 31 TO AUGUST 10; AUGUST 14 TO 
AUGUST 24 
$220 from Sun Valley, Idaho. 

Parties limited to 20. 


EAGLE CAP WILDERNESS, OREGON 
AUGUST 6 TO AUGUST 17 
$215 from La Grande, Oregon. 
Party limited to 20. 


GLACIER PEAK-LAKE CHELAN, 
WASHINGTON 
AUGUST 20 TO AUGUST 31 
$215 from Wenatchee, Washington. 
Party limited to 20. 


SAN JUAN WILDERNESS, COLORADO 
AUGUST 21 TO AUGUST 31; SEPTEMBER 2 TO 
SEPTEMBER 12 
$220 from Durango, Colorado. 

Parties limited to 20. 


PECOS WILDERNESS, NEW MEXICO 
SEPTEMBER 10 TO SEPTEMBER 21 
$220 from Santa Fe, New Mexico. 
Party limited to 20. 











GREAT SMOKIES SADDLE TRIP 

The spring saddle trips in the Great Smoky Mountains National Park, North Carolina, have 
been so successful that the Association has scheduled another this year, for the dates of May 23 
to June 2. Headquarters for the party of 20 will be the Cataloochee Ranch. The itinerary calls 
for a three-day pack trip from a base camp, including a ride to the crest of Mt. Sterling. Seven 
nights will be spent at the ranch with rides to Sheepback Lookoff, Purchase Mountain, Paul’s Gap, 
Balsam Mountain and other interesting points. Plan to ride in Smoky land this spring when the 
colorful wildflowers and flowering irees are in bloom. $200 from Asheville, North Carolina. 








Write or wire for detailed information, itineraries, and reservations. 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


919 Seventeenth Street, N.W. 


Washington 6, D. C. 











Today there are about 200,000 ante. 
lope in the country, with the largest 
herds in Montana, New Mexico, and 
Wyoming. Our present-day antelope 
population is due to the intelligent 
wildlife management practices 
which saved the animal from extinc- 
tion or from becoming nothing more 
than a zoo species. 

The choice of the wild turkey for 
the second of the stamps in this 
wildlife series is a good one, too. 
One species of wild turkey roamed 
the swamps and forests of the East- 
ern half of the United States in 
flocks and droves that ran into the 
thousands. The vast numbers of 
these turkeys was a happy circum- 
stance for the early colonists of New 
England and Virginia; they had in 
this truly American game bird a 
tremendously important source of 
food and one which Benjamin 
Franklin wanted for our national 
emblem instead of the bald eagle. 
Franklin summed up his comments 
on the turkey and the eagle by say- 
ing: 

“I wish,” he wrote in 1784, “the 
Bald Eagle had not been chosen as 
the Representative of our Country; 
like those among Men who live by 
Sharping and Robbing, he is gener- 
ally poor, and often very lousy. The 
Turkey is a much more respectable 
bird, and withal a true original Na- 
tive of America.” 

The third stamp in the series has 
a vignette, showing a king or 
Chinook salmon leaping the falls 
of a river on its upstream spawning 
migration. The selection of a sal- 
mon to represent our fishery re- 
sources is an excellent one. On the 
Columbia River alone, the annual 
catch of all species of salmon is 32 
million pounds annually; this catch 
has a value of more than 17 million 
dollars. This revenue comes from a 
self-perpetuating resource—one that 
needs only the right environment to 
maintain itself indefinitely and one 
that will provide perpetual income 
and recreation for the Nation. 

In working out his designs for 
these stamps, Hines has posed the 
subjects in typical attitudes. In 
grouping the antelope, one animal 
stands so that you can see a bit of its 
white rump. The turkey vignette 
shows a bird in flight, and the sal- 
mon, as has been mentioned, is de- 
picted on an upstream migration. 

Remember that if you should be 
fortunate enough to come into pos- 
session of any one of these stamps 
with the subject inverted through a 
printing error, you may have a small 
fortune on your hands. The in- 
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verted flags on either side of the 
shield, the perch of the bald eagle 
on the thirty-cent stamp of the 1869 
issue, give the’stamp a listed value 
of $8,000.00 for one in an unused 
condition. Such a sum would pro- 
vide many trips to areas of outdoor 
America, where the antelope flashes 
across the sage-dotted prairies, its 
white rump patches flashing like a 
heliograph; where the “gil-obble- 
obble of the wild turkey gobbler re- 
sounds through the hardwood for- 
ests; and where-the silvery king or 
Chinook salmon, weighing as much 
as twenty pounds, migrates up rivers 
like the Columbia at spawning time. 





Dreams of Many Aprils 
(From page 17) 


of the bottom by the stream and 
looked above the cliffs at this bloom- 
ing tree. I have always admired it 
because it is a forerunner of all 
blooming trees in my part of Ameri- 
ca. The soft April wind blew up 
among the blossoms and they trem- 
bled on the boughs. But I never saw 
a honeybee among them. It is too 
early for the honeybees. There were 
so many thoughts that went through 
my mind about this tree, which was 
a friend of my father and mother, 
and of mine when I was a little boy, 
and until I grew to manhood. And 
now the years have passed for my 
father and mother and are passing 
for me, yet this tree blooms spring 
after spring, and brings beauty to 
hundreds of people who see it each 
season. 


THE WHITEBEAM TREE 

The whitebeam tree is a cloud of 
blossoms now 

Above the lichened cliffs and sing- 
ing stream; 

The young winds tease the blossoms 
on each bough 


In April sun and in the white moon- 
beam. 


The whitebeam is a trembling cloud 
of bloom 

— early for the hungry honey- 
ee; 

White emblem shining in this earth’s 
dark room, 

Beacon of beauty for all eyes to 
see. 


be whitebeam is the first to beauti- 

y 

Our empty land after winter has 
gone; 

Regardless of the troubled earth and 
sky, 

The whitebeam has 


courage to 
bloom alone, 





















MOUNTAIN VACATION 


For You, Your Family 





Crestmont Inn calls you to a light-hearted 
vacation in the Alleghenies. Swim, boat, canoe 
in the lake. Play tennis, golf, badminton, 
shuffleboard. Or, fortified with a picnic lunch, 
explore the woodland trails on foot or horse- 
back. Find a shady nook to read or paint. 
Or just relax on one of the cool, wide porches 
and look out over fifty miles of placidly- 
beautiful hills and valleys. 


Enjoy concerts, dances, lectures, planned for 
your pleasure. Golf and tennis pros available 
for your instruction. Tot and teenage direc- 
tors keep youngsters happily occupied. 
Choose a pleasant room or one of the new 
ranch-type cottages. Savor delicious meals in 
the lakeview dining room. 

Congenial people, prompt service, an atmos- 
phere of restfulness—all make your vacation 
at Crestmont Inn a refreshing, long-remem- 


bered holiday! 
Opening June 15—Write For Folder 


CRESTMONT INN, Eagles Mere, Pa, 


W. T. Dickerson, President 
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LITTLE BEAVER .w. 


~ ATTACHMENTS 













Little Beaver Tree Girdler, cuts 
am 9 around tree at walking 
- One man will girdle more 





Brush and Pruning Saw attach- A Post Hole on er designed = 
soree per day than several men ments to take care of ow brush one man operation, do 2 
using other methods. cutting or pruning f+ our foot work of heavy equipment diggers, 
sections may be ded “to get holes quickly and pK "s In 


— height. Brush saw does 
work of several men. 


FOR DETAILS SEE YOUR 


HAYNES MFG. CO. 


any soil type. Wood may 
be attached for wood drilling. 


DEALER OR WRITE: 
LIVINGSTON, TEXAS, U.S.A 


CHRISTMAS TREES 


Turn wasteland into profit. 
Our famous Christmas Tree 
Growers’ Guide tells you 
how. Write for free copy. 


MUSSER Forests. 

















ROOTSPRED TREE PLANTER 


A high quality seedling and nursery planter 

at $245 for tractors with hydraulic lift. Punc- 

ture-proof tires, 20” ball-bearing coulter, cast 

— shoe. Safe on hillsides, stony land. 
rite: 







ROOTSPRED 
St. Petersburg, Pennsylvania 

















FREE ’SG CATALOG 
More than 32 pages of the finest 
specialized camping .and back- packing 
equipment available. Write today! 
Chambers St., New York 7. N.Y 
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Dawn Redwood (Metasequoia) 
iL | GR eteeeerEee 





Medlar (Mespilus) 


1 year grafts es 
“‘Waterlily” - ane 
. of pee 
Hamamelis Mollis ‘ini | in Feb.) 
Sg Lp SDE ee ener 
Cornus kousa (june one 
18 to 24 inch ee 
Albizzia jul. Rosea — Mimosa) 
4 feet 
Stewartia pseudocamelia 
18 inch = 
Pterostyrax (Epaulette tree) 
12 to 18 inch ___ j 
Franklin Tree (Franklinia) 
3 to 4 feet - avi PE) 


RARE 
TREES 





3.00 
5.50 
3.00 
2.75 


7.70 


Complete pun on request, price 10c 


(25¢ west of the Rockies). 


KELSEY 
NURSERY SERVICE 


Dept. D-22 





WRITE FOR CATALOG 


Please send Free Brunton Transit Booklet. 


Name 





Addr. 














Parmachenee Belle 


(From page 13) 


For many years Parmachenee Club 
was operated on a limited member- 
ship basis. Subsequently, it was pur- 
chased by a private owner and 
opened to the public. Because of 
the club’s difficulty of access and 
high cost of maintenance, the ven- 
ture was not profitable and the 
property was sold to the Brown 
Company of Berlin, New Hamp- 
shire, one of the nation’s well-known 
manufacturers of wood pulp, paper, 
and other forest products. 

Landlocked salmon, not originally 
indigenous to the lake, have been 
successfully introduced. Thus the 
fly fisherman has the choice of two 
of America’s finest freshwater spe- 
cies. Among the famous fishing 
spots on and near the lake are Par- 
machenee Pool, Rump Pond, and 
Little Boy Falls on the Magalloway 
River where President Eisenhower 
demonstrated his skill, and _ his 
sportsmanship by returning to the 
water the fish he caught. 

All the timber land formerly 
leased by the Parmachenee Club is 
now owned and managed by the 
Brown Company. The company’s 
forward looking forestry program, 
under the direction of Clarence S. 
Herr, vice president in charge of 
woods operations, includes protec- 
tion of the forest from fire, insects, 
and disease. Moreover, the trees are 
so harvested that a new crop is al- 
ways assured. The land will be per- 
manently maintained in productive 
condition, providing optimum con- 
ditions for fish and wildlife. 

In some respects, ingress to Par- 
machenee Lake is scarcely less diffi- 
cult than it was years ago. Although 
a dirt road leads into the lake from 
Wilson’s Mills, it is a private com- 
pany road not open to the public. 
The reason for travel restriction is 
quite understandable. With a con- 
stant stream of heavily loaded trucks 
hauling pulpwood to the mill, mo- 
toring would be hazardous for the 
casual tourist not used to off-high- 
way roads primarily for woods op- 
erations. 

Then too, the problem of protec- 
tion from fire is ever before the com- 
pany foresters. Wild fire not only 
constitutes a threat to standing tim- 
ber, but to young growth also. Eco- 
nomically, fire can take a terrible 
toll of harvested wood, cut and 
stacked in the forest, awaiting trans- 
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Joun B. Woops & Son 


REFORESTATION 
CONSULTANTS—CONTRACTORS 


FOREST NURSERIES 
PRODUCERS OF WOODSEED 


“Thirty years of Industrial Forestry Experience 
in the Pacific Northwest." 


Post Office Box 647 
Salem, Oregon, U.S.A. 


Use Bartlett Saws 

















No. 114B—Special Utility Saw combines for 
the first time: Quick cutting, Smooth cutting, 
Easy operation. _ PRICE $7.65 Delivered in U.S.A. 


{ABN TREE SURGERY ) ee oo 










SUPPLIES for details 
a and 

TRADEIMARK BARTLETT MFG.CO,| ‘omplete 

_ Dj 3019 € GRAND BLVD.| “salon. 


DETROIT, MICH, 








NEW REGULATION 
FIELD CLOTHES 


for 
U. S. FOREST SERVICE PERSONNEL 


Complete Price List on Request 


THE FECHHEIMER BROS. CO. 


UNIFORMS FOR OVER 75 YEARS 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 








PREVENT FOREST FIRES 
FOLLOW THESE RULES: 

1. Hold your match ’till it’s cold 
—then pinch it to make sure. 

2. Crush out your cigarette, cigar, 
pipe ashes. Use an ash tray! 

3. Drown your campfire, then stir 
and drown again. 

4. Ask about the law before burn- 


ing grass, brush, fence rows, 
or trash. 





ah els ecaaia. 








CONTROL ENGLISH SPARROWS 


FOOLPROOP 
NEW TRAP 
Now you can con- 
trol English Spar- 
rows around your 
Dremises when too 
numerous, with guaranteed ‘‘elevator-type’’ Havahart Trap. 
ener built. No resetting, bait lasts for weeks. Humane. 
Songbirds released unhurt. Low price. MONEY BACK 
TRIAL OFFER. Write today for free illustrated literature! 


HAVAHART, 155-R Water Street, Ossining, New York 
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portation to the mill. When one 
considers that a carelessly discarded 
cigarette can, and actually has, re- 
sulted in the loss of a quarter mil- 
lion dollars worth of pulpwood, one 
better comprehends a company pol- 
icy that restricts access to its lands. 
A year’s watchfulness by a thousand 
careful visitors can be nullified in 
one minute by a single careless 
smoker. 


This is not to say that sportsmen 
are excluded from the lake and its 
tributary waters. Egress is still 
granted under controlled conditions, 
on application to the company, espe- 
cially to canoeists and hikers. The 
club itself is operated during the 
months of June through September, 
though no longer on a paying basis. 
It is now used primarily for officials 
of the company and its customers, 
and for special guests such as Mr. 
Eisenhower and his party. 


“Angler! —the term is to me a 
title of nobility, an order of knight- 
hood open to personal merit alone. 
Not to every one who casts the fly is 
it given to belong to this brother- 
hood. He who would claim admis- 
sion must be gentle, kindly, cour- 
teous, temperate, unselfish; a lover 
of nature, a pleasant companion, 
and a true friend—and let us be 
thankful there are many such.” 
From Fly-Rods and Fly-Tackle by 

Henry P. Wells (1885) 





Southern Fire Conference 
(From page 19) 


—in New Orleans April 13 and 14 
to tackle the wildfire problem. 

“A thousand southern business 
and civic leaders, district attorneys, 
judges, legislators, county commis- 
sioners and peace officers, educators 
and community leaders will meet 
with foresters and forestry experts 
to assess the damage done by wild- 
fires and to consider means of stamp- 
ing them out. 

“Since the bitter statistics show 
that 85 out of every 100 wildfires in 
the nation’s forests are in the South, 
many feel that this region-wide ef- 
fort is long overdue. Particularly 
since 98 out of every 100 acres lost 
to fire are in the South, and 94 out 
of every 100 fires that are deliberate- 
ly set are in the South. 

“Forestry, lumber, paper-making 
and other woods-using industries 
have grown into a 5-billion-dollar-a- 
year business in the South since the 


At Your Dealer or send Check 
or Money Order (No C.O.D.'s) 


LEUPOLD & STEVENS INSTRUMENTS, INC 


PORTLAND 13, OREGON 


professional sighting compass of highest quality 


LEUPOLD 
CRUISER 
COMPASS 


Sturdy, precision-made weatherproof compass 
for running rough surveys, locating boundar- 
ies, etc. Easy-to-read dial graduated to single 
degrees and numbered for both azimuth and 
quadrant readings. Dial rotates by turning 
slotted gear in outer case to set off magnetic 
declination. 


LEUPOLD SPORTSMAN COM- 
PASS. All the advantages of 
o Cruiser Compass in a smaller, 
lighter(4 0z.)case for sportsmen 


4445 N.E. GLISAN ‘ST. 


LEUPOLD FORESTER COMPASS. Sur- 
veyor's staff compass furnished in saddle 
leather case. Beveled straight edge is 
graduated to 4” for plane table work. 
ond prospectors. 134” needle. 31%,” needie. Ball and socket stoff 

$9.95 mounting. Model A.. 
Model B with vertical angle scales and 
sights and 5-min. vernier...... $50.00 

















Diam. 31,” 

Thickness 54” 
Weight 9 oz. 
Needle 21/2” 


$12.75 











COUNCIL FORESTRY TOOLS 





PLANTING & FIRE SUPPRESSION 
SWATTERS—LW-12 FIRE RAKES—BUSH HOOKS 
AXES—PLANTING BARS—SPECIAL TOOLS 





THE COUNCIL TOOL COMPANY 


Fine Edge Tools Since 1886 
Wananish, North Carolina 














Cutting Tools for weeds, brush, briars. 
Light, easy to use. Save your back in rarm and 


forests. Razor sharp, safe. Write for free 
illustrated folder. 


$3.50 up 








VICTOR TOOL CO., OLEY 463, PA. 











SILVA COMPASS 


Simpler — More Accurate 
Recommended by foresters for cruis- 
ing. Easier to use, faster, positive. 
Direct course readings. Write for _ 
free literature and instructions. & , 


SILVA, INC., Dept. A LaPorte, ind. 
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19 kinds and styles — Singles, 
Twins & Mummies—of DOWN, DACRON 


of KAPOK. From $10.50 to $89.50. 


00 
D . A. 160 Jack St. 
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America’s 





FACTORY TO YOU 
ONLY! 


Sold direct only —never through Dealers 
or Middlemen 





GUARANTEE 

You be the judge. Order any of our 
sleeping robes or bags. Compare with 
any other make. If you do not agree 
ours are by far the finer quality 
and far better value, return for full 
and prompt refund...including ship- 
ping costs both ways. 


FREE catalog A 
Includes oy 

Bags, Down Clothing 
Someones, Camp : 
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WHAT DO YOU REALLY 
KNOW ABOUT TREES? 


Trees, like people, are known best by their characteristics 
and important contributions to society, and Authors Col- 
lingwood and Brush in this new and enlarged edition have 
thrown a revealing light on 161 outstanding American trees. 


Actual photographs of each tree—winter and summer— 
its leaf, bark, flower and fruit are presented, along with a 
map showing where it grows. In all, there are more than 850 
illustrations. 


The text, briefly and simply written for tree lover and 
scientist alike, describes the botanical features of each tree, 
its range and habits, its uses and economic importance, the 
meaning of its scientific name—all of the many details that 
distinguish it from its fellows of forest, lawn and roadside. 


In this popular book, now in its 15th printing, the reader 
will find many friends—old and new alike. 
















This new edition of KNOWING 
YOUR TREES is just the book 
you have been waiting for. De- 
signed for reading convenience, 
it is beautifully printed, with 
gteen cloth cover, end paper 
map of Hardiness Zones of ¢ 
the United States and 
Canada, and colorful 
dust jacket. Size 12 x 
87/,". 328 pages. $6.00 
per copy, postpaid. 
AFA Members are “ik 
entitled to a 10% discount. — 


To: THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


919-17th Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Please send me ______ copies of KNOWING YOUR TREES for which 


l enclose ; 





Street 











end of World War II. The value of 
southern trees —in the forest — has 
increased as much as 20 times. Once 
it was thought that only the woods 
owner suffered when his woods 
burned. 


“Now it is conservatively estimated 
that for every dollar’s worth of tim- 
ber burned, 7 dollars are lost to the 
South’s economy in payrolls, income 
and taxes from the sale and distribu- 
tion of the products that could have 
been manufactured. 

“To stop this staggering loss the 
Southern Forest Fire Prevention 
Conference has been organized. In 
two days of meetings in New Orleans 
it will review the growth of the 
wood-using industries, their impor- 
tance to the South and the rate at 
which the region’s future prosperity 
is being literally burned up. The 
conference will discuss what has 
been done to date in preventing 
wildfires and then concentrate on 
programs and methods to arouse 
Southwide public opinion and ac- 
tion against both the carelessness 
and deliberate arson which send 
wildfires raging through the forests. 

“Delegates will study existing 
education and public opinion tools 
which can be used on a Southwide 
basis. They will learn how local 
programs that are successful are op- 
erated, and how to apply them in 
other localities. Laws against woods 
burning will be reviewed and the 
methods for catching and punishing 
those who set the woods on fire will 
be explained. 

In addition to those officially 
named to the conference by the 16 
southern governors, the conference 
is open to the public. Any interested 
citizens may participate by register- 
ing with any of the 11 sponsoring 
organizations or directly with Con- 
ference Headquarters in New Or- 
leans.” 





Mission 66 Underway 
(From page 23) 


approach, taken from the 1957 
budget, is the development of 
Craters of the Moon. For this re- 
gion $126,800 would be allocated 
for a visitors center, a type of build- 
ing which is used to combine Service 
headquarters, offices, information 
services, and museums; $112,200 for 
a utility building, which will in- 
clude such items as repair shops and 
a power plant; $49,500 for utilities 
construction; and $86,700 for em- 
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ployee housing. No funds are pro- 
vided for road improvement in this 
area as the roads are in fairly good 
condition, but such funds are sched- 
uled to be included in a later year’s 
budget. 

Yellowstone National Park would 
receive the largest proportion of the 
first year’s appropriation under the 
plan. Aimost one million dollars 
has been earmarked for the canyon 
area, which includes relocation of 
the developed area away from the 
feature itself — a plan which will be 
used wherever feasible in Mission 66 
operations. Also, funds will be used 
to improve camping facilities at 
Yellowstone. 

Other major expenditures planned 
for Fiscal Year 1957 include exten- 
sive sanitation improvements in the 
Snowball Dining Room at Mam- 
moth Cave as well as a $358,000 visi- 
tors center; $400,000 will be used to 
develop the quarry at Dinosaur Na- 
tional Monument; and $600,000 will 
be spent at Grand Teton National 
Park for employee housing, utility 
systems, and visitors center. Em- 
ployee housing and the development 
of campsites on the Rio Grande are 
the primary items in the $500,000 
proposed appropriation for Big 
Bend National Park. Improvements 
at Carlsbad Caverns and the Grand 
Canyon are also included in the 
1957 budget. 

The financing of Mission 66 at 
the present time is dependent upon 
annual Congressional appropria- 
tions, but bills have been introduced 
in the House and Senate which 
would provide for a long-term ap- 
propriation, to continue throughout 
the 10-year period, thus guarantee- 
ing funds necessary for the comple- 
tion of Mission 66. 

_ In his letter of transmittal, cover- 
ing Mission 66, Secretary of the In- 
terior McKay wrote to President 
Eisenhower, “. . . Carrying forward 
Mission 66 will result in improved 
roads, more campgrounds and facili- 
ties for visitor use, and should stim- 
ulate investment of private capital 
in modern accommodations. At the 
same time, it will preserve the his- 
toric, the wilderness, and other fea- 
tures of the areas. It will satisfy the 
demand for more of such ranger 
services to the public as lectures, ex- 
hibits, and guided tours. It will 
strengthen the Government's part- 
nership with the states, counties and 
cities in meeting total recreational 
requirements.” 

“In short,” the letter continued, 
‘Mission 66 covers all the antici- 
pated needs of the Parks, plots a 
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Built to U. S. Forest Service 
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and Dependability 


The fire fighter is only as efficient 
as his equipment 


FIRE EQUIPMENT DEVELOPMENT CO. 
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From Government Storage! 
Unused and Guaranteed! 
Factory-New Condition! 
Delivered on Approval! 
Reconditioned Trucks Also Available! 


Tandem axle trucks. with front 
wheel drive, 10 forward speeds, 
overdrive, brand-new mud and 
snow tires. Carry maximum 
loads, give extra power you need 
in “rough going” ... at LESS, 
often half the COST of conven- 
tional new trucks. 


For Specifications, Prices, Delivery: 
Phone Collect 


MILTON Y. TOOMBS, Jr. 
Sales Manager 
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Financial Statement, The American Forestry Association 


BALANCE SHEET AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1955 


ASSETS 
Cash 
Accounts Receivable 
Inventories 
Furniture and Equipment (Net) 
Other Assets 3 . un 
Endowment Fund Assets 


Total - 


$ 36,630.71 
4,688.66 
19,782.09 
1,534.46 
868.79 
287,220.27 


~. $350,724.98 


LIABILITIES AND SURPLUS 
Accounts Payable _..$ 7,301.18 
Other Current Liabilities 

Due Endowment Fund Advance 
Deferred Income eas 


75,280.35 
Surplus 


248,285.98 


Total _ $350,724.98 


INCOME AND EXPENSE ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR ENDING December 31, 1955 


EXPENSES 


TET TT 
American Forests Magazine ___. ; 


$ 54,483.27 
128,579.72 
14,871.46 
53,619.22 
52,765.15 
5,043.77 


Sales aeeeaians 

Trail Riders , : 
General Administration - 
Projects sedi 


Total Expense - _... $309,362.59 
Excess of Income over Expense 7,737.88 


Total $317,100.47 


INCOME 
Membership Dues - _..... $149,426.08 
Advertising titel ciaeipiatinas: nn 
Sales . 21,488.53 
Trail Riders 56,935.00 
Contributi and Beq 12,676.59 
Endowment Fund Income 13,904.82 
Projects ‘ 4,942.33 





Total $317,100.47 


In our opinion the above condensed Balance Sheet and Income and Expense Account, 
fairly present, respectively, the financial condition of The American Forestry Association 
at December 31, 1955, and the results of its operations for the year ended on that date. 


SNYDER, FARR AND COMPANY 
Certified Public Accountants 
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immediately. It fulfills the pledge i 
you made in the State of the Union 
PANAMA ge 10 Wildlife Quizzes 
Anniversary and a 
Christmas Eve Burn 
@ B.B. Fan Drive Pumps (From page 29) meee Bookcase 
@ B. B. Slip-on Units wild | or 
Pump and Engine cold front was overhead and a W $ ldli ' u 
@ Slip-on Units Complete moderate, steady, north wind was My First Wildlife Library 
Pump, Engine, Tank, Complet- blowing. The Weather Bureau pre- 
ing Materials, All on steel skids dicted that this condition would last 
@ Compensating By-passes for 10 to 12 hours. | 
@ High Pressure Hose Early morning telephone calls | 
@ Pistol Grip Cut-offs | were made ordering ie crew to get | 
@ Combination nozzles into their “burning” clothes. ‘The 
@ Wesuse bile Gecteme Alabama and Florida forestry de- | | 
y partments were notified to expect | i 
@ Automatic Float Valves a big smoke starting at 10 o'clock. | i 
@ Tree Marking Guns Torch fuel was distributed to the | i 
Pressure Type planned points along the burning | : 
@ Pyramid Drip Torches lines. At 9:30 a.m. the crew met on 
With Preheating Burner the Forest. A small test fire was set | 3 
@ Flame Guns and then each torch man was briefed | 
@ Angle Gauges and given his map. At exactly 10 | 
For Estimating Basal Area o'clock all three torches started fir- | 
a a ing. A few minutes after 12 noon all | 
° torches were through and well over | 
PANAMA PUMP CO. half of the area was burned. At 2 | 





410 So. 37th Ave. o'clock over 90 percent of the area with each purchase of 














tion, preparation, treatment, and 

appraisal came to less than $100. 
What were the damages? A seed- 

ling survey after the fire showed less 


by dogs, children and drought. Space 1 ft. 
100 pots $21.00. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
Highlands, N. J. (Dept. 20-D) 


‘ as burned. By 3 o'clock the crew j 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi ~—_ ae y 
? — | tired but satisfied, was back home a set of (10 hooks) 
| helping Santa Claus. 
| APPRAISAL TRUE-TO-LIFE STORIES 
the <i | What were the benefits? Longleaf | 
sere Peapod | experts agree that a heavy infesta- 10 ane eat. ast = birds, 
or DaNKS Gd | : P s = ae re an game animais ac wi an im- 
ad teens | tion of brow n spot can ruin a stand portant conservation message woven 
100 Big Clumps $13.00 (1000, $98) _ of seedlings. The established seed- cleverly into it; each abundantly 
For hard-to-mow places plant Myrtle (Vinca | lings treated by the Christmas Eve we with accurate two-color 
Minor), the sturdy, neat ground qquee Sot | burn were worth at least $4,000. It 9s. 
e - . . . . 
as le tae. fae Gees ae , +4 | is doubtful that half of these would The author, Dr. R. W. Eschmeyer, was, 
eee eee tt epact cn levee, | | have survived and grown without until his death in 1955, one of Amer- 
114 ft. on slopes. You cover large areas for | the prescribed fire. At least $2,000 ica’s foremost conservation experts. 
ey. . . 
UNDER TREES there is nothing lovelier worth of seedlings were saved. Each set of ten clothbound books is 
than Pachysandra. Shiny deep green leaves | What was the cost? The whole packed in a special “My First Wildlife 
Space 6 1 P00 I — job, including diagnosis, prescri a Sr see © See 
ace in. ants . ° , « SIS, - . . ° ° 
SUN OR SHADE, Baltic Iy defies damage | J g P P question Wildlife Quiz booklet. 


Children (8 to 14 yrs.) cherish these 
books—and you'll like them, too. Order 
your set RIGHT NOW 






































than one percent loss in stocking— AMERICAN FORESTS 
» op | 919 17th Street N. W. 
a value of not more than $50. Most | WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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APPROPRIATIONS HIKES FOR FOUR MAJOR ITEMS IN THE FOREST SERVICE BUDGET for 1957 were 
urged by Lowell Besley, AFA executive director-forester, before the House Sub- 
committee on Interior and Related Agencies Appropriations last month. In 
general, the President's new budget as regards Forest Service responsibilities 
is "realistic," Mr. Besley said. Using AFA's Program for American Forestry 
as a guide, he then indicated that four additional increases were indicated. 
These are: 





NATIONAL FORESTS RECREATION — After increasing this appropriation by $700,000 last 
year, the increase noted in the proposed new budget is $470,000. The need 
for improved sanitation and care of public campgrounds has already been well 
established, Mr. Besley said. An appropriation of about five and a half 
million-dollars a year is needed to correct "appalling conditions" with 
respect to recreational facilities. AFA does not recommend that this entire 
increase be provided in one year "but we are convinced that an increase at 
the rate of three-quarters of a million dollars per year will be needed for 
the next five years in order to bring recreational facilities anywhere near 
normal requirements," Mr. Besley said. A further increase of $305,000 over 
that already provided in the budget was recommended by AFA — in order to 
bring recreational facilities appropriations to two and a half million 
dollars for Fiscal 1957. 


WILDLIFE RESOURCE MANAGEMENT — Sadly neglected in past years, Mr. Besley noted that 
funds for the management of this important resource is still pegged at the 
entirely inadequate $230,000 which is the same it has been receiving for 
several years. This should be increased to half a million dollars for Fiscal 
1957, Mr. Besley said pointing out that in its Program for American Forestry, 
AFA calls for multiple use of all resources in the national forests. "We 
consider the habitat which these forests furnish fish and game as of great 
importance," he said. "Of course, we all know that a large percentage of the 
nation's best trout waters are found in these forests. We know that small 
game, including grouse and squirrels, are found in nearly all national 
forests and fur bearers, such as beaver, martin, and mink are often common. 
It is reported that in 1955 hunters and fishermen made more than 11 million 
visits to national forest areas. Obviously, then, the need and importance of 
careful management of this habitat grows each year with the increasing public 
use." However, the present level of financing Forest Service wildlife 
habitat management permits only one wildlife technician in each of nine of 
the 10 administrative regions. Each of these men is expected 1) to guide 
cooperative wildlife work; 2) to give leadership to forest personnel on from 
seven to 20 national forests in developing and revising plans for wildlife 
management ; 3) to supply information and guidance to a large number of organ- 
ized wildlife groups; and, 4) to give leadership and guidance to surveys of 
condition and trends of wildlife habitat and to cooperative surveys of game 
populations; "Obviously, there are simply not enough men to go around to do 
all these jobs," Mr. Besley told the committee. 








FIRE CONTROL INVESTIGATIONS — An appropriation of not less than half a million dollars 
for this activity as compared to the 225 thousand dollars now budgeted was 
recommended by Mr. Besley. "All of us are aware that in 1955 a series of 
catastrophic forestry and brush fires brought destruction over several million 
acres in the South and on the WestCoast," Mr. Besley said. "To varying 
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WHAT'S NEWS ACROSS THE NATION—(Continued) 


FOREST RESOURCES INVESTIGATIONS — A hike in the proposed budget to a quarter million 


degrees the fire fighting organizations need help in familiar and obvious ways 
such as more men and equipment to do the job. But they also need the help of 
modern science and technology to do a more skillful job and to make their 
efforts buy more effective protection. A well-planned and adequate research 
program can give us answers to some of the following questions: 1) How much 
of the present fire fighting effort ought to be devoted to preventing fires 
as compared with the amount used to control fires after they have started? 
Some of us think that the reason we have to spend so much money on control of 
fires is that we are not spending nearly enough on prevention and presup- 
pression activities. Research could tell us who is right; 2) How far can we 
mechanize forest fire fighting and make it pay and exactly what combination of 
men and equipment is most efficient in stopping fires in a given situation? 
Can chemicals greatly increase efficiency? We need research to tell us the 
most effective combinations to use; 3) How much more than at present should 
we be drawing upon modern technology to improve and supplement fire fighting 
methods? For example, what is the best use of aircraft to help the ground 
fighter to gain control of fires and difficult situations? We also need to do 
a better job of anticipating the bad fire situations that lead to the big 
losses and we need fire laboratories to establish the natural laws that control 
the start and spread of fires and to study natural fuels. Our forest fire 
research program has been starved," Mr. Besley told the committee, "and it's 
time we did something about it." 





AS THE RESULT OF A REQUEST MADE BY THE COMMITTEE LAST YEAR, Mr. Besley provided it with 


dollars was proposed by Mr. Besley for this activity, or an increase of 
$225,626. "The nationwide forest survey included in this item is an essential 
foundation of all of our forestry programs," the AFA director said. "This 
project provides the facts on the nation's supply of forest land, the standing 
timber in each state, the annual growth of timber, losses from fire and other 
destructive agents and the consumption and potential requirements for forest 
products in our rapidly growing nation. The Program for American Forestry 
calls for continuing appraisals of the nation's forestry situation at 
intervals of about 10 years. To achieve this goal, the forest survey needs 
to be drastically accelerated. In many areas of the South, for example, and 
in the Pacific Northwest, 15 or 20 years have elapsed since the first inven- 
tory was made. Widespread changes in forest conditions have occurred during 
this period. The pulp industry in the South and the lumber industry in the 
West have expanded tremendously and further large increases in forest use are 
in prospect. On the other side of the ledger, many new forestry programs 
have been developed throughout the country. It is only good business that 

we evaluate our forest situation from time to time as a basis for charting 
both public and private forestry action. The state and federal governments, 
forest industries, and landowners all need some facts for public programs and 
for business decisions relating to forest resources. These facts are con= 
stantly being made available as the survey progresses for regions, states and 
localities. The facts are assembled and analyzed on a national basis periodi- 
cally and made available to all. The recently completed Timber Resource 
Review furnishes us the most useful forestry document we have ever had in this 
country and provides the basis for wise forestry planning and a national 
forestry policy." 
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a summary table showing how much money is in the proposed budget and the 

minimum amount AFA would like to see adopted on the basis of its Program for 
Forestry. Readers should know that practically every appropriation increase 
recommended by AFA has been adopted by the Congress — a clearcut indication 

that the legislators are giving this document very careful consideration in 
their deliberations. One member of the committee told Mr. Besley last month, 

"We look forward to your appearances before our committee. We know that you 

come here as the representative of citizens with absolutely no ax to grind. We 
know that you come here to state the facts as AFA sees them in reference to 
forestry needs on the land. Your testimony is very helpful to the committee 


in its realistic and constructive apprcach. In brief, the AFA carries a lot 
of weight with us." 





(J.B.C.) 
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PLANNING AHEAD WITH CONSERVATION 


Conservation is more than the wise use of land. It is also people—thousands of 


; dedicated men and women of vision in federal, state, county and municipal govern- Standard guide and directory for 
a ments, at the colleges, in industry, and in all the special organizations devoted to resource management. 
this dynamic American development. Complete Conservation library in 1 
You can be more effective in the field of conservation if you subscribe today to volume. 
the big new 1956 edition of Conservation Yearbook. Here you'll find over 300 pages Land, water, forest and wildlife 
packed with conservation information about the names of the people, the ideas, the statistics. 
4 organizations that you'll need at your fingertips every day during this busiest of all Thousands of dollars of research for 
; years for conservation activity. only $6.00. 
Readers tell us it is “a most comprehensive volume .. . an invaluable reference 320 pages. 
for those interested in conservation work from the national level right down to the The Almanac of Conservation. 


county scale.” These people keep it right on their desk for ready reference. Others 
carry it with them on all their trips. 
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Feature Photo of the Month 


Photos used on this page will be of unusual rather than 
esthetic qualities and subject matter will be restricted to 
scenes, events, objects or persons related to the use, enjoy- 
ment or unique aspects of our renewable natural resources. 
For each picture selected AMERICAN Forests will pay $10 


Photo submitted by Mrs. Olivia Young, Pacific Grove, California 


These fence posts were not the subject of concentrated target 
practice as might appear at first glance, but were the victims 


of woodpeckers who found these posts held food to their liking 
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Miore Power Per Pound 


That’s the key to bigger profits from production cutting .. . 
more power per pound. And that’s what Homelite gives you in 
the new 5-20 Chain Saw. It’s packed with power for fast cut- 
ting. You get a full 5 hp delivered right to the chain. Yet it 
weighs only a light, light 20 pounds for easy operation. Most 
important, it stands up under the grind with a minimum of 
down time and lowest possible maintenance. 14” and 18” 
plunge cut bows or 14” to 60” straight blades are interchange- 
able. New attachments for clearing or brush cutting are now 
available. Get your key to bigger profits. Send for information 
on the complete line of Homelite Chain Saws today. 
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Canadian Distributors: 
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USERS WRITE 
THE BEST ADS 


Here’s a direct quote from 
Mr. C. B. Clarkson, Santa Paula, 


Calif. He has had 27 years’ experi- 
ence with Cat-built equipment ‘ 


That pretty much sums up the reasons why 
Caterpillar-built equipment has a reputation second 
to none. Of the other reasons, this is probably the 
most important: Year after year, Caterpillar con- 
tinually engineers into its products improvements 
that keep them ahead of competition. 


Take the new CAT* D8 Tractor, for instance. 
From its new seven-roller track frame to its new 
191 HP engine, this husky yellow rig is even more 
powerful, more dependable, more rugged and more 
efficient than its ‘older’ brothers. Building fire- 
breaks or roads, you can count on it to do even 
more work with less down time at lower cost! 


The new D8 is available with torque converter 


¢¢I started operating Caterpillar-built equipment in 1929 


and also other makes of tractors. When I was ready to 
purchase equipment 17 years ago, I had made up my 
mind to own Caterpillar. Today I have five D8s, two 
D7s, two D6s and one HT4 Traxcavator*. My equip- 
ment gets the roughest use. I find that it stands up and 
gets the job done. Long life and minimum down time 
are the features I like best about it. My dealer service 
is very good. 9? 


(Series D) or oil clutch direct drive (Series E). Your 
nearby Caterpillar Dealer backs you up with fast, 
on-the-job service 24 hours a day. Ask him to put it 
through its paces—he’ll be glad to demonstrate! 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois, U. S. A. 


CATERPILLAR’ 


*Caterpillar, Cat and Traxcavator are Registered Tracemarks 
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